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Information of importance 
to municipalities regarding the 
personnel and functions of the 
state and regional advisors just 
appointed by The Federal 
Kmergency Administration of 
Public Works appears on pages 
5 and 67 of this issue. 
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ACK of the first Layne pump was a great ideal; to build 
the finest pump that could be built, a pump that must 
produce more water, but at less cost. For a half century that 
ideal has been rigidly maintained. Into its pumps and well 
water systems, Layne has poured the ability—the talents— 
the efforts of the ablest engineers and designers. Into them 
it has poured the priceless improvements that only 50 years 
of experience and experiment can teach. Into them it has 
poured nothing but the finest materials that money can buy. 

That’s why more Layne Pumps and Well Water 


Systems than any other kind serve industries and 
municipalities the world over. 


That’s why Layne has been first in its field since 1883. 
Send now for the new free booklet that tells why Layne 
guarantees ““Water Or No Pay.” 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC., Gen. Offices, Dept. B, Memphis, Tenn. 


LAYNE | Send me free bulletins on Layne Pumps, Wells, Well Water 
VERTICAL 


= Systems of special value to municipal officials. 
P 


City 


AYNE PUMPS 


AND WELL WATER SYSTEMS 


During August we hope you will remember to mention THe American City. 
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Public Works Administration Appoints State Boards 


A Statement by 
Administrator Ickes 


A PPOINTMENT of State Advisory 
“* Boards under the Federal Emer- 
gency Administration of Public Works 
by President Roosevelt was announced 
on July 26. Three members were named 
for every state, with four for Texas. 
Prompt organization will be followed by 
submission to the Washington headquar- 
ters of such local projects as the State 
Boards recommend. Local government 
projects which are not approved by State 
Boards will not be considered at Wash- 
ington. 

As announced by Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes. as Federal Ad- 
ministrator of Public Works: 

“Functions of the State Advisory 
Boards are to inform the public of the 
classes of projects eligible for benefits 
under the Public Works Act, to elicit 
from applicants the supporting data (so- 
cial, engineering, legal and financial) 
necessary for examination of the project: 
to consider the project from the stand- 


point of coordinated planning. social and 
economic desirability, provision of em- 
ployment, diversification of employment. 
engineering soundness and otherwise in 
accordance with policies previously out- 
lined by the Special Board of Public 
Works. 

“It shall also be the function of the 
State Advisory Boards promptly to sub- 
mit to the Administrator all projects rec- 
ommended, and to advise and assist the 
State Engineer serving the Public Works 
Administration in the performance of his 
function of supervising and policing the 
performance of contracts. 

“In states where no officially approved 
program exists, the State Advisory Board 
will proceed to formulate a program. To 
this end it may call meetings of state. 
municipal, and other officers. persons and 
agencies deemed qualified. 

“The State Advisory Boards will be in- 
structed to give priority to projects that 
are socially desirable, economically 
sound, and which are capable of supply- 
ing work to a large number of men in 
the shortest possible time. The State 


PERSONNEL OF THE FORTY-EIGHT STATE ADVISORY 


ALABAMA 
Milton H. Fies, Birmingham 
Mayer W. Aldridge, Montgomery 


Fred Thompson, Mobile 


ARIZONA 
William Walter Lane, Phoenix 
Leslie G. Hardy, Tucson 
Moses B. Hazeltine, Prescott 


ARKANSAS 
E. C. Horner, Helena 
Haley M. Bennett, Little Rock 
John S. Parks, Fort Smith 


CALIFORNIA 


Iowa 
Harold M. Cooper, Marshalltown 
W. F. Riley, Des Moines 
W. P. Adler, Davenport 


R. J. Paulette, Salina 
Martin Miller, Fort Scott 
Ralph Snyder, Manhattan 


Wylie B. Bryan, Louisville 
N. St. G. T. Carmichael, Kyrock 
James C. Stone, Lexington 


NEBRASKA 


John G. Maher, Lincoln 


Kansas NEVADA 


Ed. Clark, Las Vegas 


KENTUCKY 


John Latenser, Jr.. Omaha 


Dan V. Stevens, Fremont 


Robert A. Allen, Carson City 
William Settlemeyer, Elko 


New HampsuHinre 
Harold Lockwood, Dartmouth Col 


Hamilton H. Cotton, San Clemente 
Franck Havenner, San Francisco 
E. F. Seattergood, Los Angeles 


CoLorapo 
Thomas A. Duke, Pueblo 
Morrison Shafroth, Denver 
Miss Josephine Roche, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
John J. Peiley, New Haven 
Archibald McNeil, Bridgeport 
Harvey L. Thompson, Middletown 


DELAWARE 
Lee Layton, Dover 
Will P. Truit, Milford 
Wm. Speakman, Wilmington 


C. B. Treadway, Tallahassee 
W. H. Burwell, Miami 
T. L. Buckner, Jacksonville 


GEORGIA 
Thomas J. Hamilton, Augusta 
Arthur Lucas, Atlanta 
Ryburn Clay, Atlanta 


IDAHO 
Beecher Hitchcock, Sandpoint 
Frank E. Johnesse, Boise 
Edward C. Rich, Boise 


ILLINOIS 
Carter H. Harrison, Chicago 
James L. Houghteling, Chicago 
James H. Andrews, Kewanee 


INDIANA 
Lewis G. Ellingham, Fort Wayne 
Charles B. Sommers, Indianapolis 
John N. Dyer, Vincennes 


James M. Shea, Bar Harbor 
John Clark Scates, Westbrook 


Advisory Boards will also examine care- 
fully the applicant’s financial condition 
and ability to repay loans asked of the 
Government.” 

The complete list of the personnel of the 
forty-eight State Advisory Boards is printed be 
low The list of Regional Advisors appears on 
page 67 of this issue, 


Public Employees Not 
Affected by NRA Codes 


p> reply to an inquiry from the Editor 

of THe AMERICAN City as to what the 
National Recovery Administration  ex- 
pects of municipalities and other public 
bodies as employers of labor, the follow- 
ing statement under date of July 29 has 
been received: 

“The National Recovery Administration, oper 
ating under Title I of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, has not considered that political 
subdivisions and employees thereof are affected. 
however, that if state and 
prepare 


‘It is suggested, 
municipal governments 
governing maximum hours and minimum wages, 
they may do so, and such codes should be sub- 
mitted to this Administration for consideration.” 


wish to codes 


BOARDS 

Ruope Istanp 
Hon. William S. Flynn, Providence 
John Nicholas Brown, Newport 
William E. Lafond, Woonsocket 


Soutn CARoLina 
L. P. Slattery, Greenville 
Burnet R. Maybank, Charleston 
Thomas B. Pearce, Columbia 


Soutn Dakora 
Leon P. Wells, Aberdeen 
Herbert E. Hitchcock, Mitchell 


€. S. H. Collins, Aberdeen 
Stanton Owen, Laconia 
LoulmsIANA New Jersey TENNESSEE 
James E. Smitherman, Shreveport Edward J. Duffy, Teaneck 
Mew William E. White, Red Bank caw 
James W. Thomson, New Orleans Walter Kidde. Montclair é ‘ 
MAINE Texas 
New Mexico Col. Ike Ashburn, Houston 
J. D. Atwood, Roswell A. Goeth. San Antonio 
Henry G. Coors, Albuquerque 
William M. Ingraham, Portland Felipe Sanchez y Baca, Tucumcari R Kellen ‘pars 


MARYLAND 
J. Vincent Jamison, Hagerstown 
W. C. Stettinius. Baltimore 
Charles E. Bryan, Havre de Grace 


MASSACHUSETTS 
John J. Prindavyille, Framingham 
Alvin T. Fuller, Boston 
James P. Doran, Brockton 


MICHIGAN 
Murray D. Van Wagoner. Pontiac 
Frank H. Alford, Detroit 
Leo J. Nowicki, Detroit 


MINNESOTA 
John F. D. Meighen, Albert Lea 
Fred Schilplin, St. Cloud 
Wm. N. Elisberg, Minneapolis 


MISSISSIPPI 
Hugh L. White, Columbia 
Horace Stansell, Ruleville 
Birney Imes, Columbus 


Missouri 
William Hirth, Columbia 
Harry Scullin, St. Louis 
Henry S. Caulfield, St. Louis 


MONTANA 
James E. Murray, Butte 
Raymond M. Hart, Billings 
Peter Peterson, Glasgow 


New York 
Peter G. Ten Eyck, 
John T. Dillon, Buffalo 
Paul M. Mazur, New Ye 


NortH 
Dr. Herman G. Baity, C 
John Devane, Fayetteville 
Frank Page, Raleigh 


Henry Holt, Grand For 
Stephen Doyle. Fargo 


Thomas Moody, Williston 


Onto 


Wm. A. Stinchcomb, Cleveland 


Albany 


DAKOTA 


Uran 
Wm. J. Halloran, Salt 


Lake City 
Ora Bundy. Ogden 
rk City Sylvester Q. Cannon, Salt Lake City 
A VERMONT 
hapel Hill Frank H. Duffy, Rutland 
; P. E. Sullivan, St. Albans 


Lee C. Warner, Bennington 
VIRGINIA 
ks Henry G. Shirley, Richmond 


J. Winston Johns, Charlottesville 
Richard Crane, Westover 


WASHINGTON 
Thompson, Vancouver 


William A 


Rufus Miles, Columbus C. W. Greenough, Spokane 

Henry Bentley, Cincinnati Roy LaFollette, Colfax 
OKLAHOMA West Vincinta 

John H. Carlock, Ardmore D. H. Stephenson, Charleston 

Frank C. Higginbotham. Norman William P. Wilson, Wheeling 

Walter A. Lybrand, Oklahoma City Van A. Bittner, Fairmont 
OREGON WISCONSIN 

Bert Haney, Portland Walter G. Caldwell, Waukesha 


C. C. Hockley, Portland 


Robert N. Stanfield, Baker 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Joseph C. Tree, Pittsburgh 
A 


E. Malmed, Philadel 


J. Hale Stineman, Lancaster 


Wm. G. Bruce, Milwaukee 
John Donaghey, Madison 


Wyominc 
Patrick J. O'Connor. Casper 
Leroy E. Laird, Worland 
John W 


phia 


Hay, Rock Springs 
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THE AMERICAN 


“It’s the best improvement we ever 
made in our waterworks system 
at Evanston”... 


The above comment is typical. It bespeaks 
the sentiments of other waterworks men in 
Charleston, Buffalo, Miami, Springfield, 
Detroit. Brooklyn, Sandusky, High Point, 
Milwaukee. Indianapolis. and Columbus us- 
ing large elevated tanks. 


Coming as it does, a year after the Evans- 
ton, HIL. tank was put in operation, this 
statement was prompted by actual experi- 
enees of savings in operating costs. improved 


2236 Rockefeller Bldg. 

-1501 Lafayette Bldz. 

Philadelphia 1616 “1700” Walnut Street Bldg. 
Boston ° ...1501 Consolidated Gas Bldg. 
Birmingham N. Fiftieth Street 


W. W. Polk, Waterworks Supt. 


water pressures, reserve for fire and other 
contingencies as ice-jammed intakes, ete. 
We shall appreciate the opportunity of dis- 
cussing the advantages of the radial-cone 
bottom tanks with municipal officials and 
It enables us to build 1 or 114- 
million gallon tanks with a total range in 


engineers, 


head of only 25 feet between the upper and 


lower water levels. Write our nearest office. 


4343 Smith Tower 

2919 Main St. 

Los Angeles 1403 Wm. Fox Bidz. 


San Francisco. 


Fabricating plants in CHICAGO, BIRMINGHAM, and GREENVILLE, PA. 


Why not remember to mention Tue Amertcan City? 
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Water Supply and Purification 


Many States Contribute to 
ater-Works Construction 


and Operation 
PUBLIC water supply depends upon 
the cooperation of many persons and 
the coordination of many materials. 
Three materials of major importance 
are required: concrete, coal and cast 
iron. Concrete is made from cement, 
sand and gravel. Cement is the manu- 
factured product from the burning of 
limestone and clay, both found in In- 
diana. Indiana’s sand and gravel are 
the materials left when the glaciers 
melted many thousands of years ago— 
now one of Indiana’s great commercial 
assets, and are building materials that 
have an important place in water-works 
construction. The sand and gravel after 
grading and washing also make the filter 
materials used to clarify the water. 

Coal, the product of another prehis- 
toric age when parts of Indiana were 
warm and swampy, is used to make the 
steam to run the pumping engines. 

Cast iron is used to carry the water 
from the pumps to the homes of In- 
dianapolis. Most of it used here comes 
from the mines of Alabama and is cast 
in the foundries of Ohio. Leadite from 
Missouri is used to join the pipes to- 
gether. 

To purify the water, sulfate of alumina 
and liquid chlorine are used. The 
alumina comes from the mines of Ar- 
kansas. the sulphuric acid from Missouri. 
Chlorine is a product of Niagara Falls 
power and is made from the salt brines 
of western New York. 

Brass and Babbitt-metal are important 
in the pumping station. Into the brass 
goes zinc from Missouri or New Jersey 
and copper from Michigan or Montana. 
Into the Babbitt-metal lead from 
Missouri, antimony from China and tin 
from the Malay States or Bolivia. And 
where the moving parts must be pro- 
tected to keep water from leaking, pack- 
ing is used into which may go hemp 
from the Philippines, flax from Minne- 
sota, cotton from Georgia, rubber from 
Borneo, asbestos from Canada, and 
graphite from Austria. 

Water may come from the heavens, but 
travels a long road from there to the con- 
sumer’s faucet, and many hands con- 
tribute to the service in furnishing fresh, 
clear and safe water. 

From “Water Service,” published by the In 
dianapolis Water Co. 


> 
goes 


Public Water Supplies in Iowa 
"HE most recent report on Iowa public 

water supplies issued by the Divis- 
ion of Sanitary Engineering, State De- 
partment of Health of Iowa, indicates 
that of the 920 incorporated cities and 
towns in the state, 527 have public water 
supplies. Ninety-two per cent of the 
urban population of the state is served 


by public water supplies. These sup 


plies are divided as to source as follows: 


deep wells 

2 shallow wells 

19 both deep and shallow wells 
35 surface water supplies 

springs 


These same municipal systems, includ- 
ing duplications, are divided as to treat- 
ment as follows: 


147 have no treatment 
78 chlorinate the water 
5 have iron removal 
25 have sedimentation with coagulation 
21 have rapid sand filters 
} pressure filters 
3 only soften the water 


To this latter item, some four others 
should be added to bring the report com- 
pletely to date. The total population 
now served by soft water supplies ap 
proximates 80,000. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—-From a paper by Howarp 
R. Green, consulting engineer, Cedar Rapids 
lowa, presented before the eighteenth annual 
meeting of the Missouri Valley Section Amer 
ican Water Works Association 


Keep Water Meters 
Off the Floor 


LANS to reduce the annual cost to 


customers incurred by accidental 
damage to water meters in cluttered 
cellars have been formulated by the 
Hackensack Water Co. Meters which 
are now often buried in dark corners 
piled with coal, old furniture, boxes. 


garden tools and other household goods, 
will be raised from 12 to 36 inches above 
the basement floor. Freeing the meters 
from hazards of careless storage will 
prevent loss to consumers arising from 
breakage, and will simplify the task of 
the meter readers. 

The Hackensack Water Co. will soon 
have available supports for meters which 
will make it possible to raise them above 
the floors of new houses or buildings. 
Wherever requested, the company will 
be able at a nominal cost to raise 
water meters already installed. The 
locations selected for water meters should 
be close to the point of entrance of the 
service line. Special consideration should 
be given to possible damage to meters 
by frost. For this reason meters should 
not be placed directly under the windows 
or openings in cellar walls. Directly 
over the meter, or the wall, a paper sign 
will be posted calling attention to the 
advisability of keeping the meters clear 
of all furniture, boxes and miscellaneous 


debris likely to cause damage. Most 
buildings today are constructed with 


basements having convenient entrances. 
Occasionally, however, the basement is 
not sufficient in height, making it nec- 
essary to set the meter on the ground 
floor. In such cases a desirable location 


is under the sink, about 2 inches above 


Water Works 
News 
and 
Reviews 


If the meter is to be set un 
der the floor, with a trap-door tor a 
covering, sufficient space should — be 
allowed to make the removal or replace 
ment of the meter easy and trouble-free 
Fverv effort should be made to have 
meters set inside buildings. For outside 
brick or 


boxes are recomnmnic nded. 


the floor. 


locations, concrete vaults or 
Ford meter 

The water meter has not been consid 
ered a thing of beauty in the past and 
consequently has been relegated to dark 
If the plans of the 
fulfilled, the 


enanmic led iron 


and lowly corners. 
Hackensack Co. aré 
meter mounted on an 
bracket and neatly piped with brass pipe 
or copper tubing will emerge to take its 
place with the modern heating plant in 
the inhabitable portion of the basement 


NICHOLAS S. HILL, Js 
Hackensack Water ¢ Weeha 
J 


mode mh 


President 
ken, N 


Creosoted Wood Pipe Supplies 


Water to City and Navy Yard 
A CONTINUOUS - STAVE 


? Douglas fir pipe line 24 inches in 


creosoted 


diameter was recently completed for the 
city of Bremerton. Wash.. to serve as a 
part of the city’s water-supply line from 
which the United States Navy Yard near 
by also receives its water supply. Phe 
line is 2.650 feet in length and is de 
signed to operate under a head of from 
150 to 160 feet. The staves are cut from 
a finished thick 
The edges of the 
substantial 
ive the 


2 x 4inch fir and have 
ness of 1% inches 
staves are provided with a 
head and groove. 
inner and outer 


finish. but was not 


which serve to g 
surfaces of the pipe a 
smooth provided 
primarily for the purpose of making the 
pipe more nearly watertight. 

The butt 
nected by means of malleable iron cast 
ings of the Kelsey type. The pipe is 
banded with mild steel bands 7. 16-inch 
in diameter. having cold rolled threads. 
and connected by malleable castings, or 


joints of the staves are con 


These bands are spaced to 
ot 90 


staves 


pipe shoes, 
withstand an internal pressure 
pounds per square inch. The 
treated by an empty-cell 
with 8 pounds of Grade One 


creosote. 


were process 


coal-tar 


In order to provide maximum relief 
for the unemployed. practically all work 
was done by hand labor, including the 
excavation. Much of the hauling, dis- 
tribution and placing of staves and bands 
to assemble the pipe is essentially hand 
labor, anyway, involving repeated han- 
dling of the material. The 
ployed on the job were rotated in order 
to distribute the work as much as possi- 


ble. 


men em- 


LEON H. SPAULDING 


Federal Pipe and Tank Co 


i 
a 
| 
Engineer, 
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POWER 


Von-slam CHECK VALVES 


Litre force is required to hold the Balanced Dise of a 
Chapman Non-Slam Check Valve off its seat. Installed in 
the discharge line of a pump, the valve will reduce head 
losses 750% and pay for itself out of power savings alone. 
When the valve is open, the Balanced Disc remains steady. 
The constant wear and replacement of hinge pins and bear- 
ings caused by the continuous swing and flutter of the disc 
of an ordinary check valve is eliminated. 

Designed with clear lines throughout, Chapman Non-Slam 
Check Valves have a net area at 
all points equivalent to the area 
of the pipe line. There are no 
pockets to break the free flow 
or hold sediment. 


CHAPMAN NON-SLAM Check 
Valves will save power and cut Sey PATENTED | 


maintenance charges on water, 4 cushioningeffect, obtained 


oil, gas and air lines. Wrile lo- —»¥ forcing the short flap of 
the dise against the stream, 


day for a descriptive bulletin. prevents slamming 


CHAPMAN) 


VALVE MANUFACTURING co. 
ORCHARD, ‘MASSACHUSETTS 
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BALANCED DESIGN! 


The “Plus” quality in 
American and Niagara 
Water Meters 


Each part in a water meter must be well 
designed, finely built, if the meter is to 
give reasonable service. But an aggrega- 
tion of fine parts is not enough to assure 
truly fine performance. It requires 
something “plus.” Balanced design is 
essential! 


Just as the well-rounded football team 
will outplay and defeat a cotlection of 
opposing stars who “play to the grand- 
stands,” so will perfect team-play of all 
parts in a water meter give the extra ac- 
curacy and added life that you are look- 
ing for. This you get in American or 
Niagara Meters. 


Back of every American or Niagara 
Water Meter you buy today is 40 years’ 
steady development of perfection in each 
part and in the balance of the whole. 
You can test for yourself the superior 
performance of American or Niagara Me- 
ters on your next meter order. Write 
for prices and details. 


BUFFALO METER CO. 


Established 1892 
2902 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


TAGARA adAMERICA 


CA BRONZE 


Water Meters 


During August we hope you will remember to mention THe American City. 
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Meters Check Losses 


Des Moines, lowa 


[\ 1900 the population of Des Moines 

was 62,139 and the per capita daily 
consumption was 46.5 gallons. In 1910 
the population had increased to 86.368 
and the daily consumption was 58.4 gal- 
lons per capita. In 1920, when the sys- 
tem was 99.4 per cent metered, the popu- 
lation had increased to 126.468 and the 
daily consumption was 68.5 gallons per 
capita. With an increase of population 
to 144,567 in 1930 and a fraction of a 
per cent increase in metering, the per 
capita daily consumption had jumped to 
95.86 gallons, due chiefly to industrial 
uses.—CHARLES S. DENMAN, General 
Manager, Water Department. 


Lawrence, Kans. 

LL water services in Lawrence have 

been metered for a good many years, 
even during private ownership prior to 
1916. Because of this the actual saving 
due to increased metering is not known. 
The population was 14,800 in 1930 and 
the average daily consumption was 90 
gallons per capita. With the same popu- 
lation in 1932, the consumption had 
dropped to 68 gallons per capita daily.— 
C. T. Houcu, Water Superintendent. 


Covington, Ky. 
OVINGTON has been metered for a 
number of years, but little attention 


ever, we inaugurated a plan to replace 
all meters that had been in service a 
year or more. We find this plan has in- 
creased our revenue 25 per cent. Re- 
placement of some of our large meters 
has increased the revenue from three to 
seven times over the same period. In 
1930, while the population of Covington 


was 65,252, we were supplying a popu- 
lation of 105,000 people with a daily 


per capita consumption of 75 gallons. 
In 1932 we supplied 90,000 people with 
a per capita consumption of 55 gallons. 
We have just installed two Simplex me- 
ters 30 x 14 and 24 x 14, which will give 
us an accurate check on all water con- 
sumed.—J. T. Kinestey, Director of Pub- 
lic Property. 


Duluth, Minn. 


i 1900 the population of Duluth was 

52,969, the services were 51.7 per cent 
metered, and the average daily consump- 
tion per capita was 80.8. In 1910 the 
population was 78,466, the services were 
58.2 per cent metered, and the eonsump- 
tion was 87.3 gallons per capita daily. 
In 1920 the population was 98,917, the 
services were 95 per cent metered, and 
the consumption was 87.1 gallons per 
capita daily. In 1930 the population had 
increased to 101,463, the services were 
99.7 per cent metered, and the consump- 
tion had increased to 99.5 gallons per 
capita daily, owing to increased indus- 


was paid to the meters after they were trial uses—E. W. Ketry, Manager. 
placed. Two and a half years ago, how- Water and Light Department. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Questions 
(1) Population served: (Baltimore City, Baltimore County and Anne Arundel County) 
(2) Water consumption: (Million gallons per day-) 
(3) Water consumption metered: (No record prior to Jan. 1, 1932) 
(4) Gross sales in dollars: 
(5) Number of metered services: 
(6) Number of other services: 
(7) Avg. consumption per metered service: (No record prior to Jan. 1, 1932) 
(8) Avg. consumption per unmetered service: (No record prior to Jan. 1, 1932) 
(9) Avg. gross revenue per metered service: 
(10) Avg. gross revenue per unmetere‘( service: 
Question 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
(1) 681,250 734,880 767,900 786,500 
4 99.8 89.1 94.6 100.7 103.6 105.4 
(4) ... $1,822,922.00 $1,850,675.90 $1,833,489.00 $2,311,415.00 $3,338,746.00 $3,228,875 80 
(9)....... 4,340 12,352 16,152 19,868 24,666 30,370 
(6) Ruabon 131,052 132,979 135,481 137,530 140,398 137,477 
S) 
$161 00 $54.70 $43.20 $4.10 $55.00 $47 70 
(10 38 60 $8.85 $8 40 $8.80 $13.50* $11 85 
1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
1) 805,090 820,720 832,710 843,310 869,070 882,130 
ri 110.2 114.0 114.8 113.0 115.3 106.1 
4) $3,504,285.00 $3,535,958 50 $3,625,127.10 $3,686,758.90 $3,901,387 .20 $3,878,338 00 
9) 34,346 38,538 41,289 46,665 50,728 53,440 
G)..... 146,120 145,720 145,470 143,043 144,593 143,706 
8) 
(9) $45 65 $43 25 $43 20 $41.25 $42 50 $39 49 
0 12.95 12.55 12 40 12.15 12.10 12 35 


Remarks 


From March 1, 1932, to May 31, 1932, number of meters in service, 53,772. 
\mountjof water consumed as registered by meters—27,976,800 G. P. D. 

Average consumption per metered service—684 G. P. D 

\verage consumption per unmetered service—421 G. P. D. 


Water consumption, metered—36.763 M. G. D 


Total consumption—96.9 M. G. D. 


“ ater consumption in 1931 was low because of the restrictions upon its use, authorized by the Water Engi 


neer due to drought of 1930-1931. 
*Change in rates effective 1924. 


tAll large consumers have metered services 


_., Prom a report supplied by Leon Small, Water Engineer, Bureau of Water Supply, Department of 
*ublic Works, Baltimore, Md. 


Reports 
on 
the Services of 
Water Meters 


Fergus Falls, Minn. 

HE supply of Fergus Falls has 

100 per cent metered 
Since that time the revenue 
creased 30 per cent. while the consumers 
only 11 per cent. The 
increased income and other economies 
enabled the Department to put into ef 
rate which gives most of the 
half the for 
Superinten- 


bee n 
since 1929. 
has in 


have increased 


fect a new 
consumers water service at 
mer charge.—J. E. Youne, 
dent, Water Department. 


St. Paul, Minn. 

THE population of St. Paul in 
was 234.595, the services 

per cent metered, and the per capita con 

sumption was 81.2 gallons daily. In 

1930 the population 271.606, the 

services were 99.4 per cent metered, and 


1920 


were 97.3 


was 


the consumption was 88.9 gallons per 
capita daily. In 1931 the population had 


increased to 274,000, the services were 
99.5 per cent metered, and the = con- 


sumption had increased to 9.69 gallons 
per capita daily, owing to expanding in- 


dustrial uses. In 1932 the population 
was approximately 277,000. The ser- 
vices were 99.5 per cent metered, and 


consumption dropped to 83.91 gallons 
per capita daily—Lronarp N. Tuomp- 
son, General Superintendent. 


OF WATER SUPPLY 


THRE 
ROMAN 
AQUEDUCT 


[gee the great civilizer of the ancient 


world, knew that a pure and abundant 


=. 


supply of water is necessary for the very ex- 
As early ae 312 B.C. the 
eleven mile long Aqua Appia was built to 


istence of a city 


supply her citizens with pure water Its 
ruins stand today: and those of many others 
in Europe. constructed in the wake of her 
conquering armies, are eloquent testimony 
to the envilization that Rome impressed on 
its conquered peoples 

Although the Romans had advanced ideas 
in public water supply which were not to 
be improved upon for a thousand years or 
more, their methods were crude in the light 
of present water works practice. Today, be- 
fore each drop of water is delivered it is 
purified and sterilized and then carried in 
sealed pipes. which keep it wholesome and 


free from all contamination 


NO. 4 OF A SERIES OF WATER 
ADVERTISEMENTS USED IN 
LOCAL NEWSPAPERS BY THE 
AMERICAN WATER WORKS & 
ELECTRIC CO 
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THE 


AMERICAN 


Unique Jenkins Seating M echanism 
Operates Tight 


BRONZE BUSHING 
FOR ENGAGEMENT 
HE RI} IS A \ ALN that cannot WITH SPINOLE 


stick or jam. The Jenkins Iron Body 


Parallel Seat Gate Valve always works 


easily.. .always closes tight. A unique MACHINED 


STEEP ANGLE 
WEDGE - SURFACE 


disc and spreader construction that 


vuarantees smooth and trouble-free 


performance, 


4 See the detail of this noteworthy 
|< nkins feature below and note the 


two crowned bearing surfaces on the 


INSIDE SURFACE OF DISC 


D 


yarallel discs. They uniformly distrib- Besides this Fig. 88 enkins Stand- 
I 


- mv ute pressure exerted by the spreaders ard Iron Body Double Dise Parallel 
é a over the discs, so that the discs are Seat Gate Valve of the hub end de- 
| bound to make a leak-tight, uniform sign, the Jenkins line includes valves 

contact with the seat rings in the body. with flanged or screwed ends, with 


solid wedge gates or double disc 


This mechanism always works 


parallel seats, in standard, medium 


smoothly. Dragging on the seats, 


jamming and sticking during the 


and extra heavy patterns. They may 


be had with inside screw, stationary 


opening and closing action are im- 


ee erie spindle, or outside screw and yoke, 
possible. The two inter-acting wedge- 


rising spindle. All conform in every 


shaped spreaders do not exert pres- 


detail to Jenkins exacting standards 


sure against the discs during closing 


> 


until after the discs are in the final 1 ‘ 


1g closing position. And,during opening, JENKINS BROS., § 
I 3, Jenkins Iron Body Double D all spreader pressure is relieved before Boston, Mass.; 133 
} Me ( 646 Washington Blvd., 
~ the disc S Start to leay e the seats. Limited, Montreal, Canada; London, Eng. 


HYDROSTATIC TEST 


300 LBS. ON SEAT 


Jenkins 


= 
: Facsimile of brass certification plate carried by ¢ 
Jenkins Iron Body Gate Valve. This plate exhibits BRONZE IRON STEEL 
he hydrostatic pressure under which both the body 
and numt s cast on the walwe body tell at a glance 


the serwice in which each valve is to be used, Since 1864 


JENKINS VALVES ARE ALWAYS MARKED WITH THE ‘“‘DIAMOND” 


3 
it} 
UPPER 
SPREADES 
= surFAc FACE 
| OUTSIDE SURFACE OF DISC 
Misc and Sea ig Mechanism of F nkins Iron B ly Double Dise Parallel Seat Gate. 
N.¥.3 
Pa 
| — 
‘ | Why not remember to mention THe Amertcan City? 


Engineering 


Municipal Activities 


Replacing Utility Cuts 
Tue resurfacing of public utility exca- 
vation in Los Angeles is carried out 

der provisions of Ordinance No. 43.- 
136, and is handled by a superintendent 
in charge of both office and field work. 
In concrete pavements the earth back-fill 
is removed to subgrade, and the cut is 
brought to street grade with cement con- 
crete of the same quality as the pave- 
ment, usually machine-mixed on the job 
except in the case of very small isolated 
cuts. where the mix is handturned. In 
pavements having a concrete base and a 
bituminous wearing surface, the back-fill 
is removed and the cut filled to street 
erade with asphalt concrete and an as- 
phalt mixture of a suitable character to 
match the surface of the pavement. This 
procedure also applies to cuts in pave- 
ments of straight bituminous construc- 
tion. In oiled streets the back-fill is exca- 
vated 2 inches below grade and, when 
necessary, rolled. 

During the last fiscal year 40,418 per- 
mits were granted for utility cuts: of 
these 38,670 of the cuts were backfilled 
and repaved within the fiscal year, mak- 
ing an average/of 129 per working day. 
A total of 1,124,653 square feet of oil 
rock resurfacing was completed in con- 
nection with these replacements. 

LOUIE MILLER, 


Superintendent of Asphalt Maintenance. 


One Paving Job Aids 
29 Counties 


VERY interesting example of how 
money spent on highway work 


spreads to aid people in a wide area in 
the form of wages and rentals of trucks, 
teams and other equipment has been 
shown by an analysis of a typical pav- 
ing job now under construction in Fari- 
bault and Blue Earth Counties. Minn. 
This job, the paving of 17.5 miles be- 
tween Blue Earth and Amboy, now half 
completed, has already given employ- 
ment to men from 29 counties, has put 
nearly $33,000 in circulation in those 
counties in the form of wages and has 
given owners of trucks and teams an 
additional $35,000 for their services. 
The Blue Earth - Amboy project is one 
of the 38 highway jobs begun last fall 
in Minnesota with emergency Federal 
Aid funds. The total amount spent on 
this particular project up to February 
29, 1933, was $103,000, of which approxi- 
mately $68,000 went directly into wages. 
salaries and rent of trucks, teams and 
similar equipment. Common labor for 
this project was made up of needy unem- 
ployed taken from 29 different Minne- 
sota counties. Nearly 650 men from 
these counties were given work. When 
spring permits construction to continue, 
others will be put on the job. On the 37 
other emergency Federal Aid highway 
projects in various parts of Minnesota, 


other counties contribute labor 
from the ranks of their unemployed. 

This is an outstanding example of the 
tremendous value of emergency Federal 
Aid funds and of the fact that highway 
construction is outstanding in furnishing 
aid to a wider group of unemployed than 
any other expenditure of Government 
funds. Further the advantage of high- 
way work is that it is supported by the 
trucks, and motor cars which 
reap direct benefits from the improve- 
ments in the highways. Real estate own 
ers are not taxed for state trunk high- 
system construction. 


common 


busses 


way 


New Bridge at Albany 

NEW bridge across the Hudson 

River between Albany and Rens- 
selaer, N. Y., was formally opened to 
trafic on January 23, 1933. It is be- 
lieved that this bridge, which is of the 
vertical lift type, has the heaviest mov- 
able span of its kind in the world. The 
movable span is 341 feet long and weighs 
2.700 tons. It is raised and lowered by 
two General Electric 250-horsepower. 
110-rpm shunt-wound motors, although 
either of these motors is capable of per- 
forming the task alone. 

Control for the bridge is located in a 
switch house mounted above the centet 
of the movable span, where the operator 
has an unobstructed view of both the 
bridge and the. river. As a safety pre- 
caution, the entire system is interlocked 
so that the span cannot be raised until 
the gates at both ends are in position 
and the traffic signals fer motorists have 
automatically 
turned red. 


Cleaning and 
Flushing 
Paved Streets 
TREET clean- 
ing in Los An- 
handled 
by districts. The 
area bounded by 
Macy Street and 
Sunset Boulevard. 
the Los Angeles 
River, Washington 


geles_ is 


and Figueroa 
Streets embraces 
three sweeping 


districts with 113 
hand_ sweepers. 
and 11.14 miles in A 36-INCH 
the industrial part 
of the city are 
swept at night by 
mechanical sweep- 
ers. Eight mechan- 
ical sweepers tra- 


drum. 


verse 88 routes. 
averaging 25.12 
curb miles to a 


route, sweeping 


DOUBLE-ENDED 
BEACON IN USE ON FEDERAL 


This beacon employs a lens system in each end of a 
36-inch drum with a single 
projecting a high-power beam from each end of the 
The two lights on the top platform are course 
lights, one pointing backward, and the other pointing 
forward along the airway. 
at sites where there are 
sites which are not so equipped 
also, by means of alternate flashes 
signals of the beacon, which gives the airman the po- 
sition of the beacon with relation to the airway 


Street Cleaning 
Highways 
Airports = 


965.48 miles of paved streets, a total 
which includes 43.80 miles of new pave- 
ment added. 

In the downtown district six trucks 


and one team are employed on the pick 
up. In accordance with the recent city 
creating a_ five-day week, 
sweepers in the downtown district work 
one-half day on Wednesday and one halt 
day on Saturday in order that cleaning 
service may be furnished six days a 
week. On other days sweepers work 
from 8:00 A.M. to 5 P.M., exee pt in the 
highly congested territorv, where they 
patrol the streets between 4 A. M 
6 P. M. Each district foreman of main 
tenance is allotted a number of hand 
sweepers and a 3-ton pick-up truck. The 


ordinance 


and 


outlying districts are machine-swept as 
residential streets once weekly: 
semi-business and arterial 
weekly, supplemented by hand sweeping 
Sweepings are dumped 


follows: 
streets twice 
where necessary. 
at assigned locations for pick-up. The 
machine brooms are rebuilt on a power 
machine at the city yards. The actual 
sweeping time for 
about 64% hours per day, including time 


machines averages 
for repairs and on the road. 

The power flushers work 11:00 
P.M. to 7:00 A.M. The business district 
north of Washington Street between 
Figueroa Street and the Los Angeles 
River is flushed every other night. The 
more important traffic arteries are flushed 
week and others once a week. 
MERRILL BUTLER 


Maintenance Op ration 


from 


twice a 


ineer of 


AIRWAY ROTATING 
AIRWAYS 


incandescent lamp source, 


These lights show 
landing facilities, and red at 
Each course light 
indicates the code 


green 


il 
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Give This Work= 


MEN 


WANTED | 


— - 
/. 
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PORTLAND CEMENT 


First aid to . . . 
Sanitation 


To Home Labor ... 
Build Home Busimess .. . 


Protect Home Health ... with 
a Sewage Disposal Plant 


Build a sewage disposal plant NOW--while the Federal 
Government stands ready to help your city doit. Bring 
pay envelopes again to men now on doles. Lighten the 
burden of caring for the unemployed by giving them this 
useful, paying work. Start more money circulating in 
the home stores. 


The opportunity is waiting—and it may not come again. 
The U. S. A. will be your city’s partner in making this 
lasting investment in HEALTH—this improvement 
needed by every modern community. 


Now is the time, with Federal aid, to clean up our streams, 
to protect water supplies, to make your city healthier— 
with a sewage disposal plant—a project that will give 
maximum employment to home labor. 


Portland cement is the tool of the 
engineer and the municipal officia! in 
bringing health and happiness to count- 
less communities through the construc- 
tion of modern sewage disposal plants. 
Silently—effectively—such plants carry 
on the battle against the legions of 
disease and death. 


Portland cement is the basic ingredient 
of the concrete structures that make it 
possible for YOUR city to have complete 
protection from sewage contamination, 
at moderate cost. 


FOR FURTHER IN- 
FORMATION 
WRITE THE CE- 
MENT SERVICE 
MAN, CARE OP: 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Room 238 
33 West Grand Avenue 
CHICAGO 


ANT 
| 
| 
A 
YOUR 
SERVI 
5 . 
; 85 to 90% of the money spent on Concrete Construction Goes to Labor 
2 When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City. 
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Treatment Conserves Health 


Catch-Basin Cleaning 
THE cleaning of catch-basins in To- 

ronto, Ont., is started immediately 
after the spring clean-up of the streets. 
This is usually sufficient until the fall, 
when the basins are again given a thor- 
ough cleaning for the winter, in order to 
reduce the blocking of the drains to a 
minimum during that season. Many 
basins throughout the business sections 
and those in underpasses and at the bot- 
tom of grades are given constant atten- 
tion. owing to the exceptional amount of 
refuse washed to the culvert by street 
flushing and rainstorms. The following 
summary shows the cost and quantities 
involved in catch-basin cleaning during 
1932: 


Expenditure (wages, cartage and sup- 


Number of cubic yards removed...... 9,991.00 
Number of basins cleaned........... 43,425 
Cost per cubic yard (cleaning and 

Cost per basin per 


GEORGE W. DIES, 


Street Commissioner. 


Collection and Disposal at 
Holland, Mich. 


OMESTIC sewage in Holland. Mich.. 

is taken care of by a system of sani- 
tary sewers under the supervision of the 
Board of Public Works. Storm water 
flows through a separate drainage sys- 
tem, which is under the supervision of 
the City Engineer. Domestic sewage 
flows by gravity direct to the sewage dis- 
posal plant, except that there are six 
independent lifts or electrically operated 
pumping stations which handle small 
quantities of sewage. These are located 
in different parts of the city and are en- 
tirely automatic. 

A considerable portion of the sanitary 
sewer system was constructed with ce- 
ment joints, which allow infiltration of 
ground water and sand. The sand is 
removed by a bucket cleaning method, 
and the cost for doing this in 1932 
amounted to $2,999.57. In all new sewer 
construction, and also in repairs, a bitu- 
minous pipe seal is used in joints, which 
eliminates the difficulty to a considerable 
extent. In addition to bucket cleaning. 
all sewers are flushed at regular inter- 
vals by a 2-inch water service in a man- 
hole at the upper end of each lateral 
sewer. 

The primary sewage treatment system 
used in Holland aims to settle out solids 
and digest them, leaving a fairly clear 
efluent for disposal into Black Lake. 
The effluent during summer months is 
sterilized by dosage with chlorine. The 
per cent removal of suspended solids 
for 1932 was 70.3 per cent, which is 
higher than for previous years. The per 
cent reduction of oxygen demand has 
been in the neighborhood of 50 per cent 
since 1930. 


Odor control consists of producing as 
little as possible of obnoxious gases and 
destroying those which are produced. 
From 3 to 4 million cubic feet of gas of 
high calorific value might be trapped 
yearly at the disposal plant and utilized 
for burning screenings or heating the 
building and thereby at the same time 
destroy odors arising from the tanks. 
During 1932 a total of 2.478 cubic yards 
of well-digested sludge was drawn to the 
beds, air dried and given away for use as 
a fertilizer. 

A. NAUTA, 
Superintendent, Board of Public Works. 


Sewer Maintenance 
THe combined storm water and sani- 


tary sewer system of the village of 
Oak Park, Ill., is maintained by the 
Street Department. The maintenance 
consists in cleaning the main 
wherever necessary, particularly those 
with a flat grade. All catch-basins on 


sewers 


the sewer system are cleaned once a 
year, and more often in special locations 
where conditions make it necessary. 


Cleaning of the main sewers is done with 
a sewer-cleaning machine, and the catch- 
basins are cleaned with an Elgin Auto 
Eductor purchased in 1930. 


COST OF CLEANING CATCH-BASINS 


Superimtendence 58.30 
Repairs to equipment.......... 65.68 
$1.473.55 
Catch-basins cleaned ................ 1,808 
Cubic yards of dirt removed......... 490 
$0.821 


The dirt from the catch-basins was hauled to 
a dump. 


DUDLEY C. MEYERS, 


Commissioner of Public Works, Oak 


Park, Ill. 


The Effect of Civilization 


on Sewage Disposal 

N any survey of the modern habits that 

are producing changes in sewage qual- 
ity, the ultra-modern use of mouth 
washes must not be overlooked. If the 
liquids have but a portion of the potency 
claimed for them, the dilutions in mu- 
nicipal sewage may yet reach antiseptic 
strengths. The home toilet bowl has al- 
ways been the dumping spot for a motley 
array of household waste in no way as- 
sociated with the sewage defined by any 
technical committee. Coffee grounds. 
egg shells, used dish rags and every- 
thing else that won't go through the 
kitchen sink strainer have been thrown 
down and consigned to oblivion. The 


free collection of garbage and refuse by 
municipalities has no doubt destroyed 
some of the incentive for disposing of 
everything but the used baby carriage 
down the sewer. 
attendant is duly 


For this the bar rack 


grateful. 


SEW ERAGE 
and 
SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL 


The 


home influences on changes in 
sewage character are but 
trivial as compared with the impression 
industry has made. Domestic 
have been altered by a most puzzling at 
ray of manufacturing There is 
everything from acid to make 
the treatment problem complicated and 
to depopulate the best fishing streams. 
Tar in one city puts a complete tank of 
bacteria out of business, while iron 
wastes in another produce chemical pre- 
cipitation. 

The effect of the motor age on sewage 
less distinct. The had no 
sanitary significance to the sewage ex- 
pert—his wastes went to the back barn 
pile. The automobile is a vehicle of an- 
other color. It excretes from its under- 
structure a mixture of spent oils and un- 
spent gasoline. The sewage of the na- 
tion carries this objectionable mess on 
its surface. In the same are 
the cleaning solvents that come from 
homes and cleaning and dyeing estab- 
lishments. It is a non-progressive fuel 


interesting 
flows 


Wastes. 


hair to 


horse 


is no 


category 


company that is not selling cleaning 
fluids today. 
And then along came _ prohibition. 


Suddenly the grain markets experienced 
a quickening of interest in their cereals, 
and the raisin enjoyed a popularity not 


explained by its high iron content. The 
sewage works operator began to find 


spent mash in his grit, in his screenings 
and in his sludge. The toilet was a safer 
place to dump home-brew ingredients 
than was the garbage pail. The curse 
of prohibition does not end here. The dry 
agents come to town to mop up the oases, 
and the sewers serve as the dump for the 
confiscated liquors. On many days the 
flow is tinged a suspicious red and the 
digestive organisms at the plant grow 


gay. The new high-test gasolines are 
colored. Likewise, the tinted sewage is 


“plus ethyl” if the alcohol used in the 
brew is of the ethyl group. 

You see, everything we do in the home 
and in the industry has its effect on the 
sewage flow. No custom is too trivial, 
no national event too great to have its 
effect. It is not flowery to say that the 
chemist puts a bit of life into his test 
tube when he pours his sample of sew- 
age. “Sewage a la mode” is more than 
a catch pharse. All this is significant of 
human side of the lowly liquids that a 
people produces. As life changes, so 
will sewage change. It may take a sym- 
pathetic eye and nose to recognize the 
variations. They may be intangible. and 
abstract, but the sewage plant experts 
are imaginative fellows, anyway. 


From a paper, “Sewage a la Mode by 
Morris M. Conn, Sanitary Engineer, Depar 
ment of Public Works, Schenectady. N. Y n 
the Sewage Works Journa 
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What “NIRA” Means to 
Your Fire Alarm System 


Hk National Industrial Recovery Act is a boon to every 
municipal fire department in the United States. It offers 
an opportunity that will not occur again in a life time, 
to install much needed complete new fire alarm systems 
or extend existing systems. The Federal government 
stands ready to make an outright grant to municipalities 

i of 30 per cent of the cost of labor and materials employed on fire 
alarm projects and loan the remainder over a period of years at a 
low interest rate. 


The government recognizes fire alarm as important as any other 
improvement. <A ruling has been made by Colonel Henry M. 
Waite, Deputy Administrator under Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes, to the effect that new fire alarm systems (which include cen- 
tral office apparatus, boxes and outside construction), fire head- 
quarters and other buildings necessary would be provided for 
under Section 202 (A) which reads as follows: 


“The Administrator, under the direction of the President, shall prepare 
a comprehensive program of public works, which shall include among 
other things the following: (4) Construction, repair, and improvement 
of public highways and park ways, public buildings, and any publicly 
owned instrumentalities and facilities.” 


There is hardly a city or town in the United States that is ade- 
quately equipped in a fire alarm way. Many cities need entirely 
new fire alarm central offices and engine house recording equip- 
ment. Nowhere can be found a sufficient number of fire alarm 
boxes. Consequently, every city official should take advantage of 
this opportunity to build up his fire alarm system. 


More than 95 per cent of the municipal fire alarm systems of the 
country were manufactured by The Gamewell Company which has 
been successfully engaged in the fire alarm business for more than 
seventy years and is in an excellent position to serve your fire alarm 
requirements. Our sales engineers are located at convenient points 
about the country. We should be glad to have one of them call 
upon you to assist in laying out fire alarm plans and provide esti- 
mates of the costs that are required in making application for the 
Federal loans. This service will not obligate either you or your 
city In any respect. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


“A Box A Block” 


Do you mention THe AMERiIcAN Ci 
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Items for 


Real Swimmers Seldom 
Drown 


[DEATHS from swimming accidents 
have been decreasing in the New 
York City area in the last three years, 
and Health Commissioner Shirley W. 
Wvnne believes that the decrease is due 
mainly to the fact that more people are 
learning to swim properly. Last year the 
swimming accident fatalities in New 
York City numbered 378, while in the ten 
preceding years the average annual 
death toll was 450. 

Because the majority of these deaths 
occur during July and August, the im- 
portance of caution in open-air bathing 
at this time should be stressed. While 
swimming is one of the most healthful, 
as well as enjoyable. of outdoor sports, 
no one should enter deep water until he 
has mastered the art. 

“The man or woman, or boy or girl, 
who knows how to swim seldom drowns, 
unless they try to ‘show off’ and thereby 
overtax their strength,” says Commis- 
sioner Wynne. “The good swimmer knows 
just how much he can stand, what to do 
and how to do it, and will use his knowl- 
edge. But the person who does not know 
how to swim usually perishes, and as a 
result the majority of the 10,000 fatal 
swimming accidents throughout the na- 
tion each year are of persons who do 
not know how to swim. More than half 
of these deaths are those of boys and 
girls. 

“The child should first be permitted to 
wade for a time in order that he may 
overcome any fear he may have of the 
water. Then he should be shown the 
stroke and held up by an experienced 
swimmer until he is able to keep himself 
up. Never throw a child into the water, 
nor carry him in if he is afraid of it. 
The wading method gives him confidence, 
while throwing him in or carrying him 
into deep water creates a scare which he 
may never be able to overcome. 

“Adults should be able to acquire the 
stroke in fifteen minutes. Under the guid- 
ance of an expert swimmer any boy or 
girl, man or woman, should be able to 
swim in a few short lessons. A few 
more lessons may be required to give 
increased confidence. 

“In swimming, moderation as in all 
other things, is imperative. When you 
have learned to swim, also learn that at 
no time should you remain in the water 
more than thirty minutes. At the opening 
of the swimming season you should con- 
tent yourself with a brief swim, then day 
by day increase the time in the water 
until you accustom your body to the exer- 
cise, but, generally speaking, at no time 
should you remain in the water more 
than a half-hour. 

“No one should enter the water when 


tired or if not feeling well. Nor is it 
advisable to go into the water immedi- 
ately after eating. Two hours after a 
meal you may go swimming, not before. 

“You should use as much care in se- 
lecting the water in which you bathe as 
the water you drink. Any water contain- 
ing sewage is just dangerous for 
bathing as it is for drinking. No matter 
how well you may be able to swim you 
are apt to get a mouthful, or perhaps 
several mouthfuls, of water, 
which you may swallow. In that manner, 
when swimming in a polluted stream, you 
are inviting typhoid fever. Such water 
also frequently irritates, and may cause 
sinus, ear, nose and eye troubles. So, 
no matter where you are, be certain the 
water is not polluted.” 
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Park Policing 

N any class of parks, their protection 

or policing is of major importance. 

In all the more intensively used parks 
different kinds of damage appear, the 
breaking of trees and shrubbery, the wear 
and tear of lawns, the scattering of pa- 
pers and other refuse, of which the worst 
is broken glass, and the other forms of 
deterioration requiring constant repairs 
that are inevitable in a park. . 

The difference between the two classes 
of park protection is law breaking as dis- 
tinct from regulation breaking: law being 
the common law operative within and 
without parks, and regulations made 
especially for and applying only to parks. 
... A single infraction of a park regu- 
lation may do no appreciable harm: it 
is only a succession of infractions that 
make regulation necessary, so that in- 
fractions of regulations may be handled 
differently from breaking of laws. 

It is this that makes the ordinary po- 
liceman not only an expensive. but also 
an inefficient, park protector. He is used 
to coping with breakages of the law. He 
is usually ill-acquainted with the park 
regulations or the reasons for them, and 
... he is unlikely to be ready to explain 
them, for he is not in the habit of ex- 
plaining why he gives orders or warn- 
ings to actual or potential lawbreakers. 
He must always be ready to act quickly 
and decisively in cases where explana- 
tions would be a sign of weakness, and 
temporizing would destroy his authority. 
{ park guard, on the contrary, should 
be ready with explanations; he should 
know not only the park regulations but 
also the reasons behind them. The uni- 
formed policeman is often put on a park 
“beat” temporarily, is told to keep peo- 
ple off the grass, or given other simple 
instructions that need discretion in en- 
forcements, and enforces them as the op- 
portunity or the humor strikes him; and 
the people submit... . 

Under a stable system of management, 


Departments 
of 
Publie Safety 


the public will learn what to expect; 
they will know just what use they can 
make of the parks, and will have a sense 
of security—and that forms a large part 
of the attraction of a park. 
HAROLD A. CAPARN 
Landscape Architect, New York City 
Parks and Recreat June, 193 


How to Secure Better 
Fire Prevention Facilities 


possibilities of widespread im- 

provement in fire prevention facili- 
ties under the administration of the pub 
lic works section of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act is seen by the Insur- 
ance Department of the Chamber of Com 
merce of the United States. 

This Department of the National Cham 
ber is calling the attention of chairmen 
of fire prevention committees of local 
chambers of commerce to the opportu- 
nities that exist under the Act for 
structive service to their communities. In 
a letter to the chairman, the Department 
suggests that the fire prevention commit 
tees propose to officials who will be in 
charge of public works programs in their 
communities definite recommendations 
for needed fire prevention facilities. 

“With the enactment of the Public Works 
Title of the National Industrial Recovery Act 
an excellent opportunity is afforded many cham- 
bers of commerce to furnish 
to the local authorities in charge of public works 


con- 


definite 


suggestions 
uggestion 


for the improvement of the fire protection facili 
ties of their communities. No doubt your cham- 
ber has already interested itself in this legisla 
tion. Title II of the National Industrial Recoy 
ery Act, among other things, provides for Fed 
eral grants and loans to states, counties, muni 
cipalities and other subdivisions for needed publi: 
works. As much as $2,000,000,000 may be ut 
lized upon projects under this classification, of 
which $500,000,000 may be used for grants and 
the remainder for loans. By means of thi 
legislation it may be possible for your city 

secure the necessary financial aid in order to 
carry out worth-while public improvements for 


which there is a demonstrable need and which ar 
of interest in the field of fire prevention 

“This might include improvements in the fire 
department, fire-alarm or water-supply systems 
In connection with fire-alarm systems, for ex 
ample, there is practically no city where there 
ire enough fire-alarm boxes. The installation of 
fire-alarm boxes alone would mean the utiliza 
tion of wire, poles and cable and the employ 

number of men 


ment ot quite 


A definite outline of the fire protection needs 
of your city may be obtained through us or b 
communicating directly with the National Boar: 
of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, New Yor} 
City, or with your state inspection rating or ' 
ition A with tl nam ind addre 
the state inspect rating ir I 
closed By pr iring such an outline ur ( 
mittee would hav th n h ; 
chamber of commerce could base re 
tions of value t the public work iul 
Thus you would be rendering a_ constructis 
service to your mmunity. 
“Will you let us know what, if any. action 
you may decide to take in this matter?” 
T. F. CUNNEEN, Manager 
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Mr. John Lambert 


Plumbing Inspector 
City Hall, Linden, N.J- 
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Drawn copper water tubing in accordance with U.S.G 
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UP-TO- 


NON-SLAM CHECK VALVES 
There is no longer any reason to tolerate slamming of check valves 
467. The new non-slam check valve described in an illustrated booklet 
which may be secured from The Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Indian 
Orchard, Mass., is radically different in design and construction and puts 
an end to slamming, which is the cause of water-hammer, heavy stresses 
in the pipe line, and damage to the check valves themselves. 


A NEW MATERIAL FOR STREET SIGNS 

Complete information regarding Catalin, a resinous material which 
468, is not a molded product but a cast synthetic resin furnished in 

solid sheets, which is non-inflammable, non-porous and 
practically moisture-proof and resists alcohol and weathering, which can 
be filed, sawed, ground, drilled, tapped, slotted, stamped and embossed 
and is particularly adaptable for street signs, may be secured from the 
American Catalin Corp. 230 Park Ave., New York. 


WOOD AND STEEL TANKS AND TOWERS 
W. E. Caldwell Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., will be pleased to send 
469. a copy of its 50-page 
listing of round, rectangular and other shaped wood tanks for 
all purposes, tank agitators and stirring devices, and tank gages, as well 
as vertical and horizontal, cylindrical and rectangular steel tanks and 
elevated tanks for equalizing pressure in water-works systems. 


CONCRETE AND HIGHWAY SURFACERS 
The latest loose-leaf catalog of the Concrete Surfacing Machinery 
470. Co., 4559 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, contains complete 
descriptions of Berg concrete surfacers and Hi-Way surfacers with 
attachments and accessories for surfacing, cleaning, polishing, chipping, 
bush hammering, channeling and drilling concrete, stone, metals and 
all other hard materials. 


CEMENT-BOUND MACADAM PAVEMENTS 

The Portland Cement Association, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
471. has published a new booklet on cement-bound macadam, which 

contains sixteen pages of text and illustrations. The booklet gives 
the history of cement-bound macadam in both Europe and America, 
describing one such pavement in Scotland that is more than sixty years 
old and still in service. Recommended design and specifications for 
modern pavements are also included. This booklet may be secured free 
on application to the Association; address above, Room 238. 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL SIGNS FOR CITIES 
DuraSheen porcelain enamel signs for traffic control and other mu- 
472. nicipal purposes are described in a multi-colored illustrated catalog 
which may be secured from The Baltimore Enamel & Novelty Co., 
P. 0. Box E4, Baltimore, Md. 


GETTING DIRT OUT OF CATCH-BASINS 
The Garfield Sales Agency, 326 Lafayette Bldg., Detroit, Mich., has 
473. published an illustrated bulletin, “Getting Dirt Out of Catch- 
Basins,” which shows all the old messy ways of doing this work, and 
then illustrates and describes the Monarch catch-basin bucket, which au- 
tomatically breaks its mud seal when lifted from the catch-basin. 


AN AUTOMATIC PRIMER FOR CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
The Skidmore automatic primer, which once primed keeps the 
474, pump always primed and which when attached to any centrifugal 
pump maintains the prime on the centrifugal so that it is ready 
for duty at any time, is described in Bulletin No. 11 which may be 
secured from Skidmore Corp., St. Joseph, Mich. 


FREE-WHEELING CLUTCHES FOR TRUCKS WITH 
TWO PRIME MOVERS 

A 12-page illustrated catalog has been issued by the Kelpo Clutch 
475. Co. Rockford, Ill., describing the Kelpo free-wheeling clutch for 

dual-drive pumps and other units. If both prime movers are run- 
ning, the faster one will pull the load, and the free-wheeling coupling 
between the load and the slow motor will take the difference in speed 
between the two motors, so that the two prime movers do not try to pull 
each other through the load. 


AN ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ON STREET SIGNS 
Illustrated booklet AR.33 issued by Alloy Foundry & Signal Co., 
476. 611-613 Building and Loan Bldg., Saginaw, Mich., describes and 
illustrates “‘Lifetime”’ street signs, traffic signs as well as reflecting 
signs, and signals which are made to remain good-looking and useful at 
ow cost, 


SEWER AND WATER CASTINGS 
South Bend chilled iron sewer and water castings, including man- 
477, hole covers, water inlets, sewer and garbage inlets of various types, 
and valve and lamphole covers, are described and illustrated in 
literature which the South Bend Foundry Co., South Bend, Ind., will 
be glad to send on request. 
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illustrated catalog containing a complete 
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DIESEL 
McIntosh & Seymour Corp., 
478. Bulletin No. 151, 


ENGINES FOR MUNICIPAL SERVICE 
Auburn, N. Y., has recently 
which gives an interesting history of the diesel 

engine, of this company’s forty-seven years of engine building, and 
of the standard diesel engine which is used today for municipal power 
plants. There are also many illustrations of installations in various types 
of plants. 


COMPLETELY LUMINOUS 
SIGNS 
Complete information regarding Starlume, a new 
479, material which can be used to form letters and 
warning signs, may be secured from the North 
Co., 311 N. Desplaines St., Chicago, Ill. 


RESUSCITATORS FOR MUNICIPAL BEACHES AND 
SWIMMING POOLS 
H-H_ inhalators, which are indispensable resuscitating equipment 
480. for the municipal beach or swimming pool, and which have been 
officially accepted by the Council on Physical Therapy of the 
American Medical Association, are described in Bulletin 107 which may 
be secured from the Mine Safety Appliance Co., Braddock, Thomas & 
Meade Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IRON AND CHAIN LINK WIRE FENCES 
Literature on Stewart chain link wire fences, 

481. serving municipalities for 47 years, may. be 
Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc., 


issued 


LETTERS FOR TRAFFIC 


reflecting glass 
arrows on trafh« 
American Service 


which have been 
secured from the 
915 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HEAVY-DUTY FORMS FOR CONCRETE PIPE 
Quinn heavy-duty pipe forms for making concrete pipe by the 
482, hand or wet process are described in a catalog which can be se- 
cured from the Quinn Wire & Iron Works, 1623 Twelfth St., 
Boone, lowa. 


FIVE SIZES OF BITUMINOUS DISTRIBUTORS 
Bulletin 1283 issued by Austin-Western Road Machinery Co., 400 
483. N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., describes the five sizes of Austin 
bituminous distributors designed to handle all grades. of oil, tar 
and asphalt used in the construction or maintenance of bituminous road 
surfaces. 


A PORTABLE GAS-ENGINE-DRIVEN MANHOLE 
VENTILATOR 
Bulletin 166 issued by Coppus Engineering Corp., 
484, Worcester, Mass., gasoline 
engine-driven cable manhole ventilator for ventilating and driving 
noxious fumes from confined working spaces. 


A NEW CUTTING BLADE FOR LAWN MOWERS 
The Brunite blue steel cutting blade, which modernizes both hand 
485. and power lawn mowers and makes better lawns: 
a folder which may be secured from the Miller 
Mower Co., 6662 Pearl Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


BURNING COAL THE MODERN WAY 
This is the title of a 24-page booklet describing the 
486. feed system of coal-burning with Taylor stokers, 
in a variety of sizes for large or small plants 
booklet may be secured by those interested from the 
ing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WATER-METER BOXES AND YOKE 
Catalog 33, a 24-page booklet describing and illustrating Clark 
487, water-meter boxes and meter yokes and many installations of meters 
in various circumstances, may be 
and water-works officials from the H. W. Clark Co., Mattoon, II! 


A NEW VERTICAL PUMP MOUNTING 
The new Yeomans-Jeffrey vertical centrifugal 


488. ing a number of desirable 


344 Park Ave., 


describes completely the new portable 


is described in 
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sec ured by interested engineers 


pump mounting, hav- 
features making for simplicity and 

ease in operation and maintenance, and designed for use in 
sewage treatment plants, booster stations and underpass drainage, is 
described in literature which Yeoman Bros. Co., 1433 Dayton St.. 
Ill., will be glad to send on request 


THREE NEW 6-CYLINDER TRUCKS 
Complete information on three new 6-cylinder trucks, known as 
489, 15A, 20A and 25A and rated at 1%, 2- and 2%%-ton respectively, 


having a number of new and distinctive 


Chicago, 


features in design and 
Federal Motor 


appearance, may be secured by those interested from the 


Truck Co., 


Detroit, Mich 
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, dependable quality of this product is the 


result of more than eighty-two years’ experience in 


CHEMICALS for making chemicals for industry. 
Municipal Purposes 
| e Furthermore, due to the convenient locations of 
BLACK ALUM 
FERRIC CHLORIDE our plants, we are able to make deliveries of [| 


CHLORIDE OF LIME 

ALUM - PERCHLORON 

SODIUM ALUMINATE 
CAUSTIC SODA 


Chlorine in the fastest possible time. 


You can also get highly specialized technical 


advice if you wish it. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, WIDENER BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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4 BLACK PIGMENT FOR CONCRETE ROADS 
Only with uniformly dark concrete can you provide satisfactory 
$90. laning lines and a glareless highway, both of which minimize 
trafic hazards. Complete information regarding Charon, a_ black 
nt for concrete, which is non-fading and entirely resistant to 
" ering, may be secured from Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 940 Old South 
B Boston, Mass 


4 NEW RECIPROCATING SEWAGE DISTRIBUTOR 
Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia, Pa., will be glad to send to those 
19], interested a complete description of its new reciprocating sewage 
distributor, which consists of a trough extending over the filter bed 
running on rails. The sewage is distributed by means of V_ notch 
in the trough. 


4 NEW LINE OF ALL-WHEEL-DRIVE TRUCKS 
gai rity Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., will be glad to 
492, send to those interested complete information and_ prices on_ its 
new line of four- and six-wheel-drive motor trucks, consisting of 
twenty-one models with capacities from 114 to 20 tons, six models of 
which are powered with diesel engines 


MOTOR GRADERS FOR DITCHING, OIL MIXING AND 
OTHER WORK 
Complete information and cost data on the new Austin-Western 
493, 77 motor grader, which is used effectively on ditching, subgrade 
building, on mixing and graveling, may be secured from The 
Austin-Western Road Machinery Co., 400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 


WATER FOR MUNICIPAL SERVICE 

The Peerless pump, which produces water economically for municipal 
494, service and which has a number of features, including a built-in 

automatic oil reservoir, water-cooled lubrication for head bearings, 
onstant temperature regulation of lubricant for line shaft and bottom 
bearings, rigid construction and efficiency, is described in literature which 
may be secured from the Peerless Pump Division, Food Machinery Corp., 
1902 E. 67th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


4 GREEN-GARBAGE GRINDER 
The new Jeffrey grinder designed for the reduction of green 
195. garbage which can be disposed of through the sewerage system 
and handled as sludge at the disposal plant is described completely 
in new literature issued by The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 970-99 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


INSIDE FACTS ON IRON BODY GATE-VALVES 

A lifetime of dependable valve performance by low upkeep is 
496, assured when Jenkins iron body gate-valves are installed. Every 

detail shows the result of the maker’s intimate knowledge of 
valve service. Every part is designed and constructed with the aim to 
make it as fine as possible. Full information regarding Jenkins iron 
body gate-valves in standard, medium and extra-heavy patterns of the 
inside and outside screw types may be secured from Jenkins Bros., 
80 White St., New York. 


DIESEL ENGINES FOR MUNICIPAL POWER-PLANT 
INSTALLATIONS 
Literature describing the Busch-Sulzer line of diesel engines for 
197. municipal power-plant installations, features of which are their 
economy and long life, as well as descriptions of actual Busch- 
Sulzer installations in various municipalities throughout the country, may 
be secured by those interested from Busch-Sulzer Bros.-Diesel Engine 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


CONTROLLING DELIVERY RATES OF RECIPROCATING 
PUMPS 
Complete information on the Tret-O-Control, consisting of the Roto- 
498. Flo connected by valve control linkage to any reciprocating pump, 
which delivers accurate predetermined quantities of a fluid in a 
proportionate ratio to a variable rate of flow, may be secured by those 
interested from Proportioneers Inc., 737 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


MECHANICAL SEWAGE FILTRATION 
Municipal Sanitary Service Corp., 155 E. 44th St., New York, 
499, will be glad to send to interested officials literature describing its 
high vacuum filter for sewage filtration, as well as literature on 
its other sewage treatment equipment, including automatic self-cleaning 
bar screens, fine screens, screenings incinerators, and pneumatic ejectors 
for sewage screenings. Address above, Room 2701. 


KEEPING THE POOL SAFE AND SANITARY FOR PUBLIC 
RECREATION 
This is the title of a new 24-page booklet describing the use of 
500. H T H in the six-point sanitation routine for protecting health at 
swimming pools from entrance to exit, which interested officials 
4 secure from the Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 250 Park Ave., New 
rk. 


PRODUCTIVE UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 
Too often unemployment relief does not produce results of value 
501. to the community. Not only do road and street maintenance and 
construction with Texaco asphalt products provide work for many, 
it the results obtained are truly valuable. Complete information on hot- 
cold-patching of streets and roads, the construction of low-cost asphalt 
rfaces and the laying of hard-surface asphalt paving is given in bulle 
s which may be secured from the Texas Co., Asphalt Sales Dept., 135 
E. 42nd St., New York. 
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NEW PROCESSED STREET L. AMPS 


It is possible for city officia ® protect their streets and the 
502. homes of their cities fro rime ind accidents by using the 

revolutionary new We Sbach Silvray processed street imp, which 
gives the same light at less cost, or more light at the same cost. Com 
plete information can be secured from the Welsbach Street Lichti: 
Co. of America, 261 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa 


AN IMPROVED — AND STONE SPREADER 
Complete informatic on the roved model of the G. S. ¢ H 
503. Speed spreader. which s ade ned for 1 in road 
maintenance and handles gravel, sand ir crushed stone and 
calcium chloride at any speed and with an even spread, may be secured 
by those interested from the Syracuse Road Machinery Co., Syracuse, N.Y 


TANKS FOR WATER TREATING AND STORAGE 
Literature describing Graver elevated tower tanks and tanks on 
504, concrete bases which are specially fabricated of steel and alloy 
plate may be secured by interested officials from the Graver Tank & 


Mfg. Corp., 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A TRIPLE COMBINATION 3-TONE FIRE WHISTLE 
Bulletin 38 is ued by Federal Electric Co., 8701 S. State St., Chicagd 
505. Ill. describes the triple combination 3-tone Federal whistle, which 
is a low-pressure unit that will operate from any existing fire 
alarm system. It has no moving parts and nothing .sto get out of order 
is guaranteed for 10,000 hours of continuous blowing, and has no 
equal for tone volume. 


EMULSIFIED ASPHALT, CRACK FILLER AND ZONE 


Barber Asphalt Co., 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. has re 
506. centh issued a new folder on the many uses of Barber emulsified 

asphalts, which are applied cold and used in many types of asphalt 
construction as well as for curing concrete, as a crack filler, and as a 
traffic zone paint. 


A LIGHT GRADER FOR TWO-HORSE OPERATION 
Leaflet No. 147 recently issued by the Galion Tron Works & Mfg 

507. Co., Galion, Ohio, describes the new Galion Pony grader for light 
grading and general maintenance All necessary adjustments are 

easily made by the driver, and the unit complete weighs only 1,395 pounds 


INCREASING THE EARNING POWER OF YOUR 
COMMUNITY 
Bulletin No. 3060 recently issued by Fairbanks, Morse & Co 900 
508. S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., lists the large number of muni 
ipal plants equipped with Fairbanks Morse diesel engines and 
shows a steady increase in plant load This bulletin also contains 
interesting details regarding the use of diesel engines for municipal 
power plants. 


SINGLE SIDE ROOF AND FIRE EXTENSION LADDERS 
The Moulton Ladder Mfg. Co., 2-40 Harding St., Somerville, Mass 
50s has issued an illustrated folder covering its complete line of solid 
single or wall ladders, fire extension sdders, root ladders, folding 
ladders and ladder accessories for fire departments 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD STREET-LIGHTING 
GLASSWARE 
Day and night, the glassware is one of the most important parts 
510, of street-lighting equipment. During the day it catches the eye 
after dark it transmits the light. The engineers of Gleason-Tiebout 
Glass Co., 99 Commercial St., Brooklyn, N. Y., will be pleased to 
furnish you information enabling you to better plan street installations 
that will meet every requirement. 


A 1,000-WATT FLOODLIGHT FOR RECREATION 
CENTERS 
A new leaflet, GEC-104, contains full details on the new low- 
511. priced 1,000-watt floodlight, which increases the usefulness of 
municipal parks and playgrounds. Copies may be secured from 
the General Electric Co., Dept. 6-201, Schenectady, N. Y. 


SPECIAL CASTING FOR WATER WORKS 
Big problems in special castings are every-day routine for the 
512. Lynchburg Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Va., which will be pleased 
to furnish quick estimates to any water-works departments 


A CATALOG OF PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Catalog No. 24 recently issued by The EverWear Manufacturing 


513. Co., Box 103, Springfield, Ohio, describes and illustrates the com- 


plete line of EverWear playground apparatus and accessories, in 
cluding swings, horizontal ladders, slides, giant strides, whirls, and 
merry-go-rounds, horizontal bars, combination outfits, tennis and volley 
ball nets and floodlights, 


TRAFFIC SIGNAL CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
Acme Traffic Signal Co., 111-115 North Ave. 24, Los Angeles, Calif 


514, has depicted and described in its Catalog No. 6 the complete Acme 


system of traffic control through the use of lights, semaphores and 
bells in the same unit. 


DIESEL STATIONARY ENGINES 
Bulletin No. 129 has recently been issued by the Superior Engine 
515. Co., Springfield, Ohio, manufacturers of Superior diesel stationary 
engines from 3 to 8 cylinders, 500 to 700 rpm, 50 to 180 
power, and 350 to 600 rpm producing 80 to 350 horsepower 
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The 
MCINTOSH & LUDLOW 
SEYMOUR DIAMOND 
DIESEL 
ENGINES It’s graceful, beautiful, me- 


REQUIRE LITTLE ATTENDANCE negligible maintenance cost. 


Already standard in over 100 
cities. 

Send for catalog NOW. Built 
by the makers of Ludlow Gate 
Valves. 


If the attendance cost of your power plant 

is high, consider how little this cost might be. 

The attendance cost for Diesel Engine instal- 

lations is low, particularly with McIntosh & OTHER PRODUCTS 

Seymour Engines because, a minimum of at- Double and Single Gate Valves 
. Air, Check and Foot Valves 

tention is required during operation, little 

time is needed tor maintenance and repair Sluice Gates 

and the few simple auxiliaries need little 

attention. 


(peration of the main engines is practically 
automatic and the lubrication is entirely 
automatic. Once started the units need little e . 


attention outside of a periodic inspection un- 


til they “6 shut down. | VALVE M FG. co M PANY 
The wearing parts are relatively small and TROY eae ee NEW Yo RK 


little time is required for their maintenance 
in running order. Replacement of parts is 
simple due to the accessibility of all parts. 


Few auxiliaries are used in a Diesel Engine 
installation and these are of a simple char- 


The 


This results in only part of an operator’s 


time necessary for small installations, one 
operator for several units in medium size 
power plants and small crews in large sta- 
tions. 


We shall be glad to tell you of actual instal- 
lations where attendance cost is low. 


McINTOSH & SEYMOUR CORP. 
AUBURN, NEW YORK 

New York Washington, D.C. Chicago Minneapolis 

Houston, Texas Kansas City, Mo. San Francisco 


A beautiful modern fireproof hotel 
offering accommodations of the 
highest type — 350 rooms with bath. 
Golf - - - Tennis - - - Boating 
Surf Bathing directly from Hotel. 
Outdoor Sea Water Swimming Pool. 
Ernie Vallee's Orchestra 


Rates $5. up, per day, American Plan. 
Open until Oct. 1, 1933. 
Bernhard Lundberg, Managing Director 


During August we hope you will remember to mention THE AMERICAN CIty. 
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Municipal Debts and Tax Delinquency 


National Study of Federal and Local Taxes and 
Functions Proposed 


EVENTY-FIVE mayors, municipal and state finance 

officials, bankers, professors of political economy, 

municipal research consultants and others, meeting 
in Chicago July 21-23, came to agreement on a number 
of important points. The conference—te first of its kind 
ever held—met under the joint auspices of the Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House, the Municipal Finance Offi- 
cers’ Association, the American Municipal Association, the 
United States Conference of Mayors, and the University of 
Chicago. 

At the final session the conference accepted reports of 
its three committees, one on municipal debts, one on tax 
delinquency, and one on the distribution of revenues and 
functions among the several levels of government, Federal, 
state and local. A resolution was also adopted, recom- 
mending the establishment of a commission by the Fed- 
eral Government, composed of representatives of Federal. 
state, and local governments: 

“To examine the whole existing structure of taxes and reve- 
nues, national, state, and local; the extent of unnecessary 
overlapping taxation; the appropriateness of the present divi- 
sion of functions of government; and to suggest such tear- 
rangements and reasonable interrelation of the functions and 
taxes as the present-day facts may demand.” 

It was the consensus of the conference that the task of 
sovernmental reorganization is so large and complicated 
that nothing short of a thorough national study, followed 
by comprehensive changes, would bring the desired relief. 

Louis Brownlow, chairman of the conference, Director 
of the Public Administration Clearing House, one of the 
sponsoring organizations, was authorized to take steps 
needed to encourage action along lines recommended. 


Municipal Debts 


Three recommendations were approved as to municipal 
debts: 


l. That efforts be made to reduce the need for short-term 
borrowing by synchronizing the taxing year with the fiscal 
year, by collecting taxes in monthly or quarterly instalments, 
and otherwise. Such action, it was felt. would put govern- 
ments on a more businesslike basis, while reducing the bur- 
den on the taxpayer. 

2. That legislation be sought to place self-liquidating short- 
term municipal obligations on more advantageous terms in 
dealing with the Federal Reserve system and its member 
banks. 

That, with respect to long-term debt, in those relatively 
few cases where no other remedy is available, legal machinery 
should be provided by Federal legislation for the emergency. 


which will enable local political subdivisions of government, 
under the supervision of the courts and with adequate safe 
guards, to arrange for the composition of their debt settle 
ments with the holders of their obligations. 

Tax Delinquency 

Likewise, three main lines of action to meet problems o! 
tax delinquency were proposed: 

1. By more intelligent and forceful administration of exist 
ing tax laws. 

2. By discouraging the trend, observable in some states, to 
enact legislation to extend the time of paying taxes, and to 
reduce or waive penalties for non-payment practices tending 
to postpone payment of taxes even by those who have funds 
and might otherwise pay promptly. Tax collection officials. 
however, should use judgment. consulting with public wel 
fare agencies as to making adjustments in cases where the 
need is great. 

3. By clearer and more understandable reporting of the 
activities of government, and organized efforts to improve the 
spirit of cooperation among taxpayers. 


The Cities and the Banks 


Mr. Brownlow pointed out that what is sometimes mis- 
taken for a breakdown in local government is in reality 
the result of a breakdown in a banking system that sud- 
denly is unable or unwilling to advance short-term money, 
which, whether rightly or wrongly, had come to be ac- 
cepted by governments, citizens and bankers as a routine 
matter. With bank credit suddenly stopped, and income 
curtailed by financial difficulties of taxpayers, not to men- 
tion tax strikes, a city government faces the same sort of 
difficulty as any business that has its bank credit cut off 
and its income sharply curtailed at the same time. 


Control of Subdivisions 


Philip H. Cornick, of the Institute of Public Administra 
tion, New York City, reported studies made in various 
localities which bring out that four-fifths, or more, of the 
parcels of tax-abandoned property are vacant lots. In 
many cases, it was pointed out, subsidies to subdividers, in 
the form of streets, sidewalks, sewers. schools, and other 
utilities needed to make their lots salable, run from $2 to 
$6 for every dollar actually invested in the subdivision. 
These subdivisions have been so greatly in excess of needs 
that there is small likelihood of delinquent taxes ever 
being collected. Mr. Cornick urged that there be greater 
positive control of land use in the interests of the general 
welfare. 
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Methods That Have Proved Successful 


in Collecting Delinquent Taxes 


By CARL H. CHATTERS 
Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association of the United 
States and Canada, Chicago, Illinois 


HE home owner often watches the dials of his gas 

meter, electric meter, and water meter go around. 

He realizes that every turn of the wheel means an 
increased service charge. But the same citizen takes for 
cranted the hourly patrol of the police, the readiness of 
the fire department, the collection of his garbage and the 
education of his children. The existence of these essential 
governmental functions is assumed without question. No 
thought is given to their cost until the tax bill arrives— 
and therein lies one of the chief reasons for tax delin- 
quency. Thoughtful citizens, worried investors, and con- 
scientious public officials all recognize now that taxes must 
be collected if government is to continue and if obligations 
are to be met when due. 

To state remedies for tax delinquency, without briefly 
noting the principal causes for failure to pay, would be 
folly. The hostile attitude of the taxpayer toward his 
tax bill seems to be one of the fundamental reasons for 
No one pays a bill readily 
Certainly the pre- 


much of our tax delinquency.’ 
unless he is convinced that it is just. 
mature subdivision of land and the construction of im- 
provements thereon has been a major factor in this new 
problem. The city of Yonkers, N. Y., for instance, finds 
that it has 16,918 improved parcels of land and 26,376 
vacant lots.’ This cannot be the cause of unusual general 
tax delinquency in the larger cities, however, since in 
Detroit, Mich., 11 per cent of the parcels of property pay 
70 per cent of the tax; 48 per cent of the parcels pay less 
than $50 each, and this same 48 per cent pays only 6 per 
cent of the total tax.’ It is also common knowledge that 
more than 75 per cent of the delinquent taxes of 1930 and 
prior years in the city of Chicago are owned by other than 
small home owners and vacant lot owners. Certainly un- 
employment and the resultant loss of income have affected 
the worker’s ability to pay his taxes, just as vacancies and 
lowered rents have made landlords withhold tax payments. 
Bank failures in some communities have tied up the funds 
of a substantial portion of the local taxpayers. Finally, 
the failure of tax-collecting officers to perform their duties 
impartially, promptly, and intelligently, must be set down 
as the most common and most inexcusable cause of local 
real estate tax delinquency. 

Public officials in hundreds of cities have been resource- 
ful and ingenious in collecting taxes. The successful 
methods of these leaders ought to help others solve the 
problem of tax collecting. 


Notifying the Taxpayer 


The taxpayer must be notified when his taxes are due. The 
amount of the tax, the terms of payment, and the penalties for 
delinquency must be clearly stated. A carefully prepared 

See “The Tax Collection Problem,” by Hon. Joseph F. Loehr, Mayor 
of Yonkers, N. Y., in 
Mayors 


a recent paper before the New York State Con- 


ference ot 


folder, given to taxpayers, explaining where the city gets its 
money and where it is spent will often be of material help in 
promoting payment. Hume K. Nowlan, City Manager of 
Hinton, W. Va., took each tax account and showed how much 
of that particular bill was spent for fire protection, police pro. 
tection, garbage service, and so on. Such a plan may be im. 
practical in a larger city, but it exemplifies what may be done. 
Johnstown, N. Y., officials state that telephone calls and mailed 
statements have increased collections even in dull periods, 
The sending of statements and persistent follow-up not only 
are good business but are services to which taxpayers are en- 
titled. 
Special Collectors 


Special collectors for delinquent taxes have proved their 
worth in many cities, including Allentown, Pa., Stratford. 
Conn., York, Pa., Hendersonville, N. C., Nashville, Tenn.. and 
Talledega, Ala. These collectors ought to be full-time, salaried 
employees of the city and directly responsible to the tax- 
collecting officer. Wherever they work on a fee basis, their 
fees should not be allowed to exceed a reasonable compen- 
sation for their work. Delinquent tax contact men have been 
used by the city of Rochester, N. Y. They are out meeting 
delinquents in their homes, learning their financial condition, 
and endeavoring to arrange for partial payments on a monthily 
basis. 

The Treasurer’s Job 


The Treasurer of Hamilton County, Ohio, has demonstrated 
that an elective treasurer who performs his duty conscientious- 
ly can be reelected... The first duty of the new Treasurer 
was to educate the public to the fact that the tax laws would 
be applied without favor or discrimination. Where adjust- 
ments were necessary they were made only by court order. 
The tax bills were mailed at the earliest possible time to pre- 
vent extension of the penalty date or an excuse for such de- 
lay. Cooperation of the assessing and auditor’s departments 
was necessary in order to bill promptly. Assessments were 
carefully made and all complaints investigated. Delinquent 
tax lists in this county were published, and the fear of pub- 
licity caused many payments. Taxpayers in Hamilton County 
learned that they must pay in accordance with the law. and 
consequently the county has an enviable record of payment. 


Making the Slacker Unpopular 


When the delinquent taxpayer becomes as unpopular as 
so-called “slackers” were during the World War, there will 
be less trouble with tax delinquency. The citizen who tries 
to break down government in peace time by organizing a tax 
strike is a greater enemy to civilization than many who con- 
scientiously avoided war service. A strong community spirit, 
built up by publicity, by good municipal reports, and by a 
tradition for prompt tax payments, will create a public morale 
which will encourage prompt tax payments. Memphis, Tenn.. 

* Philip H. Cornick, “Certain Causes of Delinquent Taxes and Their 
Elimination”—a recent address before the New York State Confer: 
of Mayors. 

*“An Analysis of Tax Delinquency in Detroit,” Report No. 128 of the 
Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, by Sidney G. Tickton. 


‘Edgar Friedlander, Treasurer of Hamilton Co.. Ohio, speaking before 
the National Tax Association at Columbus, Ohio, September 13, 1932. 


his by publishing an excellent pamphlet, “Why Pay 


lz 2” Williamsport, Pa.. made a vigorous drive for de- 
jinguent taxes, with the aid of the Chamber of Commerce, 


clubs, newspapers, and the radio. Detroit is about to 
a series of twenty-six films, to be shown in local the- 
ters. explaining what the citizen gets for his tax dollar. The 

se of these pictures is twofold—to educate the citizen, 
nd to convince him that he ought to pay for what he gets 
from the municipality. 


Aid from Attorneys 


\ttorneys have frequently been employed to assist with tax 
collections. They should be responsible to the city attorney 
or city collector, just as any other special collectors. They 
must cooperate fully with the regular tax collector and should 
take action only when ordinary means of collection have 
failed. 

Permitting Partial Payments 


The partial payment of delinquent taxes must be permitted 
in order to help the delinquents and encourage them to hold 
on to their property. State laws have recently been passed 
authorizing acceptance of partial payments. 
have taken similar action. In Norfolk, Va., real estate owners 
In Binghamton, N. Y.. 
the City Council permits payments of 20 per cent of the 1931 
or 1932 taxes. Among the cities reporting the success of 
partial payments of delinquent taxes are Rocky Mount, N. C., 
Stratford, Conn., Waco, Texas. and Wilmington, Delaware. 


Scores of cities 


may pay as little as $3 at one time. 


Cooperation of City and County 

County officials collect delinquent taxes for all units of gov- 
ernment in many states. The city officials in such states should 
not feel that their duties end when the county collectors as- 
sume responsibility. They must cooperate with and encourage 
In some cases, where cities have been 
particularly progressive, they have used the records of the 
county and have sent out follow-up notices about delinquent 
taxes to the property owners of their city. These efforts have 
heen effective. 


the county collectors. 


Revenue-Producing Properties 

There is seldom justifiable cause for tax delinquency on rev- 
cnue-producing properties. The tax collector surely is en- 
titled to a proportion of the income from the lease or rental 
of any property against which there are delinquent taxes. 
In Altoona, Pa., rent attachments have brought good results. 
The county collectors in the state of Minnesota are permitted 
to attach the income from tax-delinquent properties. Chi- 
cagos famous tax strike could be cleared up only by legis- 
lation permitting the county collector, on his application to 
the court, to be named receiver for certain properties until 
the tax liens were cleared. To date, the law has brought 
moderately satisfactory results. Its ultimate success depends 
1 its administration. There should be, on the statute books 
cf every state and in every city charter, authority to collect 
rents where taxes are not paid. Only in this way can cities 
prevent the “milking” of properties by owners who are either 
irresponsible or dishonest. 


Notifying All Parties in Interest 

The holders of mortgages and other liens against real 
estate want to know that taxes are paid. Notices of delin- 
quency should therefore be sent to all parties of interest, in- 
cluding trustees, mortgagees, building and loan societies, and 
banks. Frequently these people have taken steps to see that 

xes were paid. 

Vicious State Legislation 

State legislation, alleged to benefit the poor home owner 

it actually designed to assist the real estate speculator, may 
permanently injure tax collection machinery. Many state leg- 
islatures in 1933 have made laws canceling tax penalties, 
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compromising delinquent taxes and the penalties thereon, 
delaying tax sales, and making penalties so that 
find it profitable to delay tax payments. Laws of this type 


low many 
were started in 1931 and became more vicious and broader in 
scope in 1933. Such laws are harmful in several respects. 
They discriminate against the person who paid his taxes when 
due. The public will expect other delays and compromises 
in the future and may withhold payment accordingly. If 
economic recovery comes at an early date, the incentive to pay 
taxes will have been removed, although the ability to pay may 
have been restored. Tax collection laws should protect the 
liome owner who has a substantial equity in his homestead, 
but the municipality or state should not sacrifice decent tax 
collection laws to save the real estate speculator. 


Basic Principles Summarized 


The National Tax Association has a special committee on 
tax delinquency. 1932, the 
committee recommends certain basic principles of collection. 


In a report dated September. 


These are reprinted herewith: 


“The whole business of tax payment should be promptly brought to 


definite termination, by payment or foreclosure and transfer of clear 
title, rather than allowed to drag on by sale of liens, certificates, deeds, 
ete., with long and indefinite periods for redemption The sale should be 


sale of the property’ itself and not sale of a tax certificate or lien 
“The law 
“Collection 


should specifically state that there shall be no extensions 
should be 


ing jurisdiction 


concentrated in the county, city, or correspond 


“The collecting officer should be appointed, not elected. The fee system 


should be abolished. 


“A local bank or some other local agency should be appointed as local 
receiver where required by convenience of the taxpayers 

“Tax bills should be sent to every taxpayer 

“A tax bill should be prepared for each piece of real estate and one 
for the personal property of each owner Where convenient, the bills 


of each taxpayer should then be combined 
“The taxes of all should be 


“Taxes and special assessments on real estate should be a 


jurisdictions combined in one bill 

lien on the 
particular parcels of real estate. Seizure of personal property to satis 
real estate taxes should not be permitted. 


“Personal property taxes should be a debt and represent a claim against 


any property, real or personal, of the taxpayer, subject to limits of 
jurisdiction. 
“Payments of taxes in installments should be permitted (either semi 


annual or quarterly). The committee recognizes that there is danger of 
loss in case of personal property, which may be sold, removed from the 
jurisdiction, or destroyed, and is prepared to modify this recommendation 


by limiting the installment privileges to real estate only or to personal 


property the owners of which also own real estate.” 

Successful methods of tax collection, then, require the ap- 
plication of tact and common sense, a real sense of official 
responsibility, the education and cooperation of the taxpayer. 
and suitable and helpful state legislation. 


National 
Conference 


Association, “Proceedings of the Twenty-fifth National 


326. 


Tax 
1932,” p- 


Housing Becomes a 
Major Municipal Opportunity 


UMEROUS meetings of national and local groups have 
N given special consideration during the last few weeks to 

the unique opportunities now afforded to American 
cities under the National Industrial Recovery Act, to banish 
slums and blighted areas and to stimulate large-scale. low- 
cost housing developments. 

By far the largest of these gatherings was the National 
Conference on Slum Clearance, held in Cleveland, July 6 and 
7, the report of which, already published, is listed on page 71 
of this Section 7 of the resolutions adopted at this 
meeting urged that: 

“When slum clearance and sufficiently low-cost housing can 
not otherwise be obtained. this conference recommends the 
formation of non-political state or local public housing author 
ities eligible to receive grants as well as loans for such pur- 
pose, and that in states where local governments do not now 
have the power to establish such public housing authorities. 
legislatures of such states should, as soon as possible. pass 
the necessary enabling acts.” 


issue, 
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A High Type 
Road Surface 


ata 


Low Type Cost 


By GEORGE W. RAPP 
Chief Engineer, 
Ohio Valley Rock Asphalt Company 


plied 11% to 2 inches in thickness, requiring from 


Y pea ago Kentucky rock asphalt surfaces were ap- 

140 to 200 pounds per square yard. In recent times 
the thickness of the surface has been reduced to 1 inch and 
sometimes to 34-inch and 1%-inch. Until recently, the 
rock asphalt was always applied either by hand with 
forms and lutes or by mechanical means such as an or- 
dinary concrete finishing machine or a_ Barber-Green 
paver. 

During 1931 and 1932 the Tennessee State Highway De- 
partment pioneered with a new and simple method which 
can best be explained by citing a project situated on U. S. 
Highway 27, eight miles north of Harriman, Tenn., where 
this method of construction was employed. This project 
was under the immediate supervision of John P. Brown, 
District Maintenance Engineer, and J. O. Neal, oil super- 
visor, located at Harriman. The services of Edd Buntley, 
oil supervisor at Nashville, were also of great value owing 
to his having had previous experience on test sections con- 
structed in this new way. The Murray Construction Co., of 
Knoxville, was the contractor. 


Spreading the Material 


The foundation consisted of a well-compacted traflic- 
bound macadam course, which was first cleaned and then 


THE PICTURED STORY OF LAYING A ROCK 
ASPHALT ROAD—1-14 


1. A truck load of rock asphalt being dumped on a bituminous macadam 
retread base or leveling course. The truck load was distributed in small 
piles over a given length of road so as to equal 30 pounds per square 
yard when distributed by a power grader. 


2. A power grader with a 10-foot blade making a center windrow of 
the piles of rock asphalt. 

3. The result of one trip with the grader. In the foreground are six 
piles of rock asphalt as they were dumped from the truck. 

4. After half of the center windrow had been cast to either edge of the 
base, the grader distributed the rock asphalt from this outer windrow 
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ed with a light tar. Over this a bituminous leveling 
se was constructed, using the mixed-in-place method. 
T leveling course required about 100 pounds of crushed 
limestone, 1 to 14-inch, and from 0.4- to 0.6-gallon of 


bituminous material per square yard. After this leveling 
course had been thoroughly smoothed by rolling and by 
Lituminous stone patches where any irregularities still 
existed, the entire surface was given another application 
of about 0.2-gallon of bituminous material with a distri- 
butor. 


Applying the Rock Asphalt Seal Coat 


lhe seal coat of Kentucky rock asphalt was then ap- 
plied. A truck load of the rock asphalt was dumped 
in a succession of small piles along the center line of the 
base in an amount that would furnish the desired number 
of pounds per square yard when distributed over that 
area. In this case the specifications called for 30 pounds 
per square yard, 

The small piles in the center of the road were then 
formed into a center windrow by means of an ordinary 
rubber-tired power grader having a 10-foot blade. After 
this the center windrow was split and cast in the form of 
two windrows to within 4 to 6 inches of each outer edge 
of the base. The outer windrows were in turn bladed back 
over the base until the coat of rock asphalt was uni- 
formly distributed. Traffic was permitted at all times dur- 

; ing the construction of both the base and the Kentucky 
' rock asphalt seal coat. Owing to the traffic and the action 
| of the blader, the seal coat was compacted without the use 
of a roller. 

While the initial distribution was being accomplished 
by one grader, it was found advantageous to use a second 
grader, which remained some distance behind the first one ' 
and was used for final smoothing or “skinning” while + 
traffic was further compacting the seal coat. Experience 
proved that two graders working in tandem as described 
above can lay over a mile of this rock asphalt seal coat in 
day. 


Costs 


The cost of such a pavement is comparable to that of 
less permanent bituminous types. Where already existing 
pavements have been treated with a thin leveling course 

| and a Kentucky rock asphalt seal coat, the cost has been 
between two and three thousand dollars per mile. Yet 
such a pavement will serve as a permanent, smooth but 
non-skid surface which will accommodate the most severe 
traffic conditions—truly a high type surface at a low-type 


cost. 


i 
H THE PICTURED STORY OF LAYING A ROCK 
ASPHALT ROAD—5-8 
5. A second grader shown smoothing or “skinning” the surface, This 
: grader should be used only for finishing, allowing the first grader to do 
; the preliminary windrowing and distributing. Two such graders can lay 
j over a mile of 20-foot pavement in a day. 

6. Another view showing the rear grader smoothing or “skinning.” 

No roller was used and traffic was permitted to pass at all times. 


View of a finished pavement on U. S. Route 27 in Tennessee. The 
tock asphalt surface was applied at the rate of 30 pounds per square 


yard, 


8. Another view of the finished pavement shown in 7. Note the sharp 
turns and grades. 
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Financing Sewerage Works 


By LEWIS 8S. FINCH 


Formerly Sanitary Engineer, Indiana State Board of Health 


N Indiana, methods of financing the construction of 

sewerage works have changed radically with the de- 

mand on the part of taxpayers for the lowering of 
taxes, particularly those placing a burden upon real estate. 
In addition, current financial circumstances have made the 
sale of all types of securities extremely difficult as well as 
expensive. Since the passage by the Indiana Legislature, 
during the summer of 1932, of an act limiting the total 
property tax to $1.50 per $100 of valuation, except in 
emergencies, the sale of municipal faith and credit bonds 
has been practically impossible, regardless of the finan- 
cial circumstances of the municipality. This situation was 
brought about by a decision of leading bond attorneys 
that it would be impossible for the cities and towns to 
redeem their bonds if they could levy only $1.50 on prop- 
erty, since essential municipal services would require the 
expenditure of this amount or even more. 

While the legality of the special assessment plan of 
defraying sewerage construction costs has not been ques- 
tioned, under existing financial conditions so many special 
assessment bonds have been defaulted that such bonds 
either cannot be sold or a prohibitive interest rate and pre- 
mium is demanded. 

Until the passage by the 1933 Indiana Legislature of a 
bond moratorium applicable to “Departments of Public 
Sanitation,” which can be created by act of the common 
council in cities of the second class for the purpose of 
building and administering intercepting sewers and dis- 
posal works, a further alternative method of financing such 
works was available. However, under the terms of this 
moratorium no Department of Public Sanitation can issue 
any bonds until January 1, 1937. 

Even though municipal faith and credit bonds and spe- 
cial assessment bonds cannot readily be sold, and even 
though a moratorium has been declared on Department of 
Public Sanitation bonds, there still remain several feasible 
plans under which sewerage works can be financed in In- 
diana. 


The Sewer Service Charge and 
Revenue Bond Plan 

In order that Indiana cities and towns might take ad- 
vantage of loans from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion for the construction of sewerage works, under the 
self-liquidating provisions of the Emergency Construction 
Relief Act, the Indiana Legislature in August, 1932, passed 
an enabling act of a new type. This legislation was de- 
signed to make possible the construction of intercepting 
sewers and disposal works on a self-liquidating basis and 
entirely independent of the municipal faith and credit. 
Under this plan each property owner served by the sew- 
erage works pays for the operation, maintenance and con- 
struction of the works in proportion to the service ren- 
dered to the property. The Act also authorizes the issu- 
ance of bonds for defraying construction costs of the 


works. These bonds are payable only from the proceeds 
derived from the revenue of the sewerage works. and 
under no circumstances can they be considered as being 
secured by the faith and credit of the municipality. 

The service or rental charge feature of the Act was 
not new, there being a number of states with permissive 
legislation legalizing such charges. The revenue bond 
feature of the Act was original as applied to sewerage 
works. Since the passage of this Act by the Indiana Legis. 
lature in the summer of 1932, laws modeled upon it have 
been passed in eighteen other states, and similar legislation 
is now pending in eight others. In a number of othe: 
states there is enabling legislation under which sewerage 
works may be made self-liquidating in fact, through the 
collection of sewer rental or service charges, but the bonds 
issued in these cases must depend upon the faith and credij 
of the municipality for their security. 

In proceeding under the Indiana Revenue Bond Ac 
(Chapter 16, Acts 1932) it is first necessary that plans 
and specifications be prepared for the works which ar 
to be built. After the plans are completed, the common 
council then passes an ordinance or ordinances describing 
the works to be constructed; setting forth the engineer: 
cost estimates, and an estimate of the rates to be charged: 
and ordering the construction of the works and the issu- 
ance of revenue bonds. If within twenty days after the 
passage of the ordinance ordering the construction of the 
works, forty affected property owners remonstrate in writ- 
ing against the project, its merits are reviewed by the cir- 
cuit or superior court. 

The enabling act places no limitation upon the amount 
of bonded indebtedness which can be incurred, but it does 
require, if the proposed bond issue exceeds 2 per cent 
of the assessed valuation of the property in the city, that 
a referendum be held regarding the project. The revenue 
bonds are tax-exempt and bear interest at not to exceed 
6 per cent. They are in no sense an obligation of the 
municipality, but are payable from the proceeds of the 
service charges collected from users of the sewerage s)> 
tem. In case of failure upon the part of the city to pa) 
the principal or interest on any of the revenue bonds, th: 
circuit court having jurisdiction may appoint a receiver 
to administer the works on behalf of the city and the bond- 
holders. The receiver may establish such sewer service 
charges as may be necessary to provide sufficient funds to 
properly operate and maintain the works as well as | 
pay the principal and interest on the bonds. The tile 
to the works can under no circumstances be taken from 
the city. 

Normally the service charges are established by the 
common council after public hearing. The law requires 
that the service charges shall be paid by the owner “! 
each and every lot, parcel, or real estate or building that 
is connected with and uses such works by or through pat! 
of the sewerage system, or that in any way uses or | 


| 


. 
t 


ed by such works.” It further stipulates that the 
unt of the charges shall be sufficient to pay for the 
roper and reasonable” expense of operation, repair, 
lacements, and maintenance of the works, as well as to 
. the principal and interest upon the revenue bonds 
itstanding. 

| suit against the property owner. 


Unpaid service charges are collected by 


The Sanitary District Plan 


Under the provisions of Indiana, Chapter 307, Acts of 
1913, amended 1931, two or more contiguous municipali- 
ties in the same county can form a sanitary district for the 
purpose of building and operating intercepting sewers 
and sewage treatment works. Territory in the same or 
adjoining county may be annexed to an existing sanitary 
district. The executive authority of such a district is 
vested in a Board of Trustees made up of five men ap- 
pointed by a board composed of judges of the Circuit 
and Superior Courts, for four-year terms. The appoint 
ive Board may remove any of the trustees from office at 
any time. 

The sanitary district has the power to issue bonds up 
to a total amount which cannot exceed 2 per cent of the 
valuation of the taxable property within the district. Such 
bond issues must be approved by the city council or board 
of trustees, as the case may be, of each incorporated 
municipality within the district. 

In counties of less than 25,000 population, the board 
of trustees may levy and collect taxes to carry on the 
corporate purposes of the district, providing the aggre- 
gate amount of such taxes does not exceed 1 per cent of 
the valuation of the taxable property within the corporate 
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In counties of over 25.000 population the aggre- 


limits. 
gate amount of such taxes shall not exceed one-fourth of 
1 per cent of the valuation of the taxable property within 
the corporate limits. 

In order to form such a sanitary district in counties of 
over 25,000 population, it is first necessary that 500 free- 
hold voters petition the county commissioners to submit 
to the voters the question of forming the district. It is 
further provided that there be at least 100 signers of this 
petition from each city. In counties of less than 25,000 
population, it is necessary that the petition to the county 
50 freehold voters 
The 


county commissioners then establish the boundaries of the 


commissioners be signed by at least 
residing within the limits of the proposed district. 


proposed district and submit the question to the voters at 
If the election is favorable, the district 
This method 


of providing funds for constructing and operating the 


a special election. 
is then established as previously outlined. 


necessary treatment works and interceptors has been found 
practical, 


The Public Utility Plan 


Under Chapter 104, Acts of 1911, a private corpora- 
tion can be granted a franchise and allowed to construct 
the necessary interceptors and treatment plant. The law 
provides in such cases that the city or town can purchase 
the sewerage system from the utility at any time, either 
by buying it outright or on the payment plan. 

It is also possible under this statute for a city or town 
to sell municipal bonds and hold the common stock in the 
utility, gradually retiring the preferred stock held by the 
utility company as the funds become available. 


Recreation under Present Conditions 


A Statement Sponsored by Board Members of the National Recreation Association 


N these days—as is right and proper—all governmental 

expenditures are being questioned. What is the 

for public recreation during this emergency? Certainly in 
this field as elsewhere, all waste, inefficiency and extravagance 
should be eliminated, and costs should be cut where possible. 
Taxpayers should also, however, in forming an opinion, con- 
sider the social values of the service rendered. 

I. Children must, should and will play. For the current 
generation of children, there can be no postponement—for 
them it is now or never. Under modern urban conditions, 
public provision has to be made if children are to have proper 
opportunity for play. Not only their happiness—their safety, 
health, organic development, and character are involved. 

Il. Recreation of a wholesome type is needed today as 
never before, especially for the unemployed who have so 
much enforced leisure on their hands. Idle, with a resulting 
tendency toward low morale, with no resources to buy the di- 
version offered by commercial recreation. the large number of 
unemployed adults peculiarly need the resources of public 
recreation. 

Ill. This is especially true of young adults, full of life and 
vigor, undisciplined by previous experience, disappointed in 
their rightful hope and expectation for a job. Through with 
school, without occupation, they are acutely exposed to anti- 
social forces and other deteriorating temptations of idleness. 

IV. Idleness is, and always has been, dangerous and ex- 
pensive. Recreation is no substitute for work, but it can and 
does help tremendously. 

V. Budgets for public recreation are small—they present 
oppportunities for only trifling savings as compared to the 


case 


value of the services they supply. 

VI. Greater public tax costs are probable if recreation is 
eliminated or too severely reduced. Not only are the human 
values of happiness. health, safety, morale. character, at stake. 
Decreased expenditure for recreation may well involve in 
crease in taxes to maintain jails, reformatories, prisons, insane 
asylums, and hospitals. The Chairman of the National Crime 
Commission has said: “If we expended one-half of the money 
spent to deal with criminals on playgrounds, with facilities 
for the normal expression of those litele lives, we wouldn't 
have one-half as many people go into prison.” 

VIL. like 


nities have extended their public recreation services, and many 


Because of considerations these, many commu 
emergency relief commissions for the unemployed have found 
it necessary to establish and support recreation activities as 
part of their essential service to the unemployed. 

Taxpayers—who are also human beings, and often parents 

and tax-appropriating bodies face today heavy burdens and 
dificult decisions. No hasty, ruthless slashings of budgets 
can be wise. The times call for cuts, but they also call for 
care, for thought, for discrimination, for a careful weighing 
of the value of services involved as well as of the costs. 

The following Board Members have approved the statement: 


Mrs. Edward W. Biddle, Carlisle, Pa.; Clarence M. Clark, Philadelphia 
Pa.;: Henry L. Corbett, Portland, Ore.; Mrs. Arthur G. Cummer, Jack 
sonville, Fla.; F. Trubee Davison, Locust Valley, N. Y Hugh Frayne 
New York; Robert Garrett, Baltimore, Md.; Austin E. Griffith Seattle 
Wash.: William Hale Harkness, New York; Gustavus T. Kirby. New York 
Mrs. Charles D. Lanier, Greenwich, Conn.; Joseph Lee, Boston, Mass 
Edward E. Loomis, New York; Dr. J. H. McCurdy, Springfield, Mass 
Otto T. Mallery, Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter A. May, Pittsburgh. Pa.; Mr- 
Ogden L. Mills, Washington, D. C.: Frederick S. Titsworth, New York 


J. C. Walsh, New York; John G. Winant, Concord, N. H 
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THE PORTSMOUTH, 


OHIO, 
FLOOD CONDITIONS 


The sewage booster station is shown in the distance 


FLOOD WALL DURING 


UNTINGTON, Marietta, Wheeling, Cincinnati, 
H Evansville and scores of other cities and villages 

along the Ohio River suffered tremendous property 
damage and the loss of several lives as a result of the 
periodic flood of the river, which occurred the latter 
part of March. Only Portsmouth, behind its concrete 
flood wall, came through undamaged. The worst flood 
since the memorable one of 1913 passed by harmlessly for 
Portsmouth because the city had learned its lesson from 


previous disasters and had provided adequate protection, 


the cost of which has been justified by the recent flood. 

In 1909 Portsmouth took the first step toward perma- 
nent flood protection by building 5,100 feet of concrete 
wall. In 1912 another 3,800 feet was built, and finally, 
in 1930, 6,800 feet more was constructed. 


Today a total 
of 15,700 feet of wall, varying in height from 14 to 32 
feet, stands as a rampart between the flood waters of the 


Concrete Flood Wall Protects City 


NOT A SCENE ON OLD ZUYDER ZEE, BUT MERELY PORTSMOUTH, 
OHIO, SAVED FROM THE 1933 FLOOD BY ITS 15,700 FEET OF CONCRETE 
FLOOD WALL 


An Important Public Works Project 
Made Portsmouth, Ohio, 
the Only City Along the River 
Not Flooded During March High Water 


Ohio and the homes of Portsmouth. The wall has stood 
the test. There is no longer any uncertainty that Ports. 
mouth is safe. Every other city wherever floods occur may 
be made safe by taking action now. 

Those who came to Portsmouth in recent years to laugh 
at the “Walled City” have returned to their homes with 
praise for the foresight and vision of the city’s officials 
and the sagacity of its citizens in providing the necessary 
money for constructing the flood wall. The city is now 
the recipient of congratulations from neighboring mu- 
nicipalities along the Ohio River and its tributaries. 

Portsmouth lies at the confluence of the Ohio and the 
Scioto Rivers. At the highest stage, the Ohio was a mile 
wide at the city’s southern borders. The Scioto, on the 
northwestern side, spread for more than three miles be- 
cause of the wide bottom-lands. There were miles of 
water on every side, but Portsmouth remained dry. The 
storm drain system for the city empties into the rivers at 
central points. At each sewer outlet there are gates to 
prevent water from entering the city by way of the drain- 
age system during floods. There are also emergency 
flood pumping stations at each outlet to boost storm 
drainage to the river level and take care of any seepage. 
The entire system worked perfectly. Dry streets, base- 
ments without a drop of water in them, untold thousands 
of dollars in loss of time and property saved to the people 
of Portsmouth, was the reward of foresight and the cour- 
age to put that foresight into action. 
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he necessity for flood protection in other communities 
has long been realized, but, like the leaky roof, nothing 
be done about it during the storm, and after the emer- 
oency has passed there is no need for it at the moment. 
It is easy to sit by complacently until the next flood and 
then wish for protection like that which Portsmouth has 
prov ided. 
it is recognized that flood protection is not alone a local 
problem. Flood waters come hundreds of miles. from the 
most distant parts of the watershed. It is a state and na- 
tional job, as well as a local one. Reforestation of tribu- 
tary areas and impounding works on feeder streams and 
rivers are essential for complete flood control. These are 


vitally important long-time measures. Immediate protec- 
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lion against next year’s flood and future ones must be 
local flood 


Their construction should be undertaken at once. 


accomplished by walls and similar works 


Here is an opportunity for unemployment relief that 
Men 
can be taken from the dole roll and put on the payroll. 


will return millions to every community involved. 
No public works project has greater possibilities for Fed- 
eral financial support. Flood protection is an integral 
part of the President's unemployment relief program. 
General plans already proposed meet with the approval 
of the administration. It is now squarely up to the in- 
dividual community to get behind local flood protection 
projects, the consummation of which may easily save their 


cost at the next flood. 


Clothing the Old Water Tower 


By E. B. MYOTT 


Fay, Spofford & Thorndike, Consulting Engineers, Boston, Mass. 


HE beauty of many cities and towns is marred by 

numerous elevated tanks and standpipes used for 

storing water. Practically all these water towers 
have been designed for utilitarian purposes only, and lit- 
tle consideration has been given to their appearance. 
They are usually built on high land in residential areas 
or in areas which will be developed as such in the future, 
and are visible from all parts of the municipality. The 
value of property in the immediate vicinity of the towers 
is depreciated on account of them. In recent years their 
appearance has been improved in some cases by the use 
of aluminum paint, but most of them are dark-colored, 
unsightly structures. They affect the sensibilities of all. 
on account of their lack of beauty and harmony with 
their surroundings, even though they are essential as an 
important part of water-supply systems. 

They can be dispensed with, but only by the construc- 
tion of much larger supply mains or additional pumping 
stations, generally at a prohibitive cost for installation or 
operation. 

If a tower is erected in a residential section of a mu- 
nicipality and serious objection arises from the people 
living in the neighborhood, it is not advisable to move the 
tower to another part of a municipality, because similar 
objection will prevail by another group of citizens. It is 
suggested that the water tower may continue to serve its 
utilitarian purpose where erected, and at the same time 
may become a valuable esthetic asset in the community. 
The scheme involves the construction of an independent 
architectural structure completely surrounding the tower 
and designed as an observatory, as illustrated in the ac- 
companying drawing. 

The proposed observatory is designed in classical pro- 
portions, appearing as a massive masonry structure. In 
reality, it would be a comparatively light structure, for it 
is proposed to use steel framing and reinforced concrete 
shot into place under air pressure. Such concrete has 
several times the strength of ordinary concrete. A special 
finish coat would be applied containing an integral color- 
ing. Any color may be had in the finished tower, but a 
light, warm shade which would blend into the neighbor- 
ing landscape would be preferable. Stairs would be built 
between the new structure and the water tower, rising to a 


AN INDEPENDENT OBSERVATION TOWER CON 
STRUCTED TO COMPLETELY SCREEN AN OLD 
WATER TOWER 


platform at the top of the structure. where a view of many 
miles of neighboring terrain would be available. 

The cost of such an 
tower 35 feet in diameter and 70 feet high, the average 
size of such towers, would be about $25,000 to $30,000 


observatory to enclose a water 


at the present time, depending upon foundation condi- 
tions and extent of ground beautification. This amount is 
no doubt less than the cost of removing the tank and 


building it elsewhere, on account of the cost of connect- 


ing piping, acquiring land. ete. 
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Equitable Adjustment 


of Charges 


for Treating Trade Wastes—I] 


By SHEPPARD T. POWELL 


Consulting Chemical Engineer, Baltimore, Md. 


Disposal of Industrial Wastes by 
Public Sewerage Systems 

Municipal sewerage systems and sewage treatment 
works are designed primarily to accommodate the mu- 
nicipality’s domestice sewage. The admission or rejection 
of industrial wastes into or from such systems is a mat- 
ter of considerable moment and one which is becoming 
increasingly important in many sections. It is a difficult 
problem to classify all types of industrial wastes and to 
determine their admissibility into city sewers. Obviously, 
there are certain classes of material which must be ex- 
cluded, since they constitute definite hazards to, or re- 
sult in unwarranted penalties on, treatment works. In 
this class are live steam or hot liquors, explosive gases 
and grease, strong acids and large quantities of waste 
having an excessive organic content. There are many 
other types of wastes which may upset the normal func- 
tioning of the treatment works if present in sufficient 
quantities, but may cause no serious inconvenience if the 
volume is relatively small in proportion to the gross 
amount of domestic sewage treated. 

Opinions on this matter differ greatly and in many 
communities have given rise to much controversy and to 
legal action. It has been argued that sewer service is a 
normal function of a city or district and constitutes gen- 
eral public service which should be available to all tax- 
payers. Opposed to this viewpoint are those who claim 
that the discharge of industrial wastes into municipal sew- 
erage systems imposes unwarranted penalties upon the 
public at large, financing such utilities through the gen- 
eral tax levy or by rental or service charges. Here again 
the problem of waste disposal is involved and highly con- 
troversial, since insufficient data are available to intel- 
ligently evaluate the economics of the situation or to 
measure the pollution intensity values of industrial wastes 
when mixed with domestic sewages. Considerable dif- 
ficulty has arisen in this country and in Great Britain in 
attempting to adjust the situation. The subject was dis- 
cussed editorially in Engineering in the July 11, 1930, 
issue. These observations are very timely and indicate 
present trends of thought on the subject and for this rea- 
son are quoted here at length: 

‘As the applications of science to industry become more 
varied and extensive, cases are found in which, after a sew- 
erage system has been constructed in reasonable proportion 
to the domestic needs of the community, new industries arise, 
which produce effluents, and obviously the sewer offers the 
easiest way of disposing of them. In such circumstances it 
must often happen that by reason either of the volume of the 
effluent, or of its nature, the local authority cannot accept the 
trade effluent without, either at the time in question or in a not 
remote future, overburdening its sewerage system and un- 
fitting it for discharging the duties for which it was pro- 
vided. On the other hand, if the local authority does not 
accept the trade effluent, the trader must dispose of it for 


himself, and it may not be easy either for him to know in 
what way it can best be disposed of without injury to th: 
community, or for the community to be assured that the trader 
is dealing with his effluent in such a way. 

“Subject, therefore, to its paramount interest in haying 
proper arrangements for its domestic sewage, it is to the 
advantage of the community to accept and dispose of the 
trade effluents, lest a worse thing befall, and in many jp. 
stances the trader’s natural desire to get rid of his effluent and 
his responsibility for it in the simplest way is probably very 
much to the public interest. 

“In the opinion of this Committee,* the matter is one which 
calls urgently for legislative attention. 

“In short, the fundamental principle they adopt as the 
basis of any measure by which the situation can be rectified 
is that, except that traders should not be allowed to discharge 
into the sewer any substance so intractable that it would be 
out of the power of the local authority to prevent it from 
interfering with the sewers or the working of the sewage dis. 
posal system, every trader should have the right, upon notice. 
to discharge his trade effluent into the sewer. According to 
the nature of the effluent and the circumstances of the district. 
it will be a question whether this right shall be conditional 
on his carrying out some preliminary treatment, and it ap- 
pears that this was one of the questions to which the answers 
varied from district to district, according to the nature of the 
effluents. 

“Accordingly, the committee recommended that on receiving 
notice of the desire of a trader to discharge his effluent into 
the sewer, the local authority shall come to agreement, with 
representatives duly appointed for the purpose by the traders 
of the district, about the terms and general conditions under 
which the trader shall be allowed to pass his effluent into the 
sewers and the safeguards he must provide for the benefit of 
the sewerage system. Failing agreement, questions in dispute 
are to be determined by the Ministry of Health, and at any 
time either party can call for the regulations to be modified 
by the same procedure as was used in their initial drafting. 
These regulations may provide inter alia for the preliminary 
treatment of the effluent, and where practicable the removal 
of specified substances, and they also are to regulate the rate 
and volume of discharge, and provide for reasonable charges 
being made for the facilities given. Where special works are 
necessary for compliance with the regulations, they are to be 
carried out at the trader’s expense, but the local authority is 
apparently to bear the cost of any work required merely to 
enable it to accommodate the effluent. If the trader has to 
install works on his premises, their value should not be taken 
into account in his assessment for rates. 

“These are the principal provisions recommended, and in 
support of them it is stated that they are based on agreed 
regulations adopted in seven north-country towns, which havé 
worked satisfactorily and without any necessity to appeal.” 


The writer is in agreement with the thoughts expressed 
in this editorial with the exception: 

“If the trader has to install works on his premises their 
value should not be taken into account in his assessment for 
rates.” 

This opinion is subject to controversy and worthy of 
careful study before it can be accepted as justifiable or 


* The Joint Advisory Committee on River Pollution—Second Report t 
the Ministries of Health and of Agriculture. 


ai 


On the con- 
specific industrial wastes may be decidedly bene- 
ial. Roy S. Lanphear, Supervising Chemist, Sewer De- 
irtment, Worcester, Mass., in discussing the influence of 
dustrial waste products in the sewage of the city of 
\orcester, stated recently that “if either of these major 
dustrial wastes (iron sulphate and lime) were to be re- 
ioved from the sewage, the effect upon Imhoff tank op- 
eration would be problematical.” Notwithstanding such 
opinions, there is a trend toward the complete elimination 


suitable to the industry creating the waste. 


of industrial wastes from sewerage systems or adequate 
pre-treatment of these wastes prior to discharge into mu- 
nicipal sewers. At Fostoria, Ohio, the municipal sewage 
treatment plant failed because acid iron wastes and carbon 
The con- 
sulting engineers concluded the conditions could be rem- 
edied by: 


breeze were discharged into the city sewers. 


1. The city’s building an independent waste treatment 
plant. 

2. The city’s passing ordinances requiring separate 
treatment of industrial wastes, 


sewers, 


The exclusion of industrial wastes from the sanitary 


The second of these procedures was advised. It is dif- 
ficult to justify the admission of any wastes to municipal 
treating plants which make effective treatment impossible. 
The enforcement of complete treatment by industries of 
such wastes may not be wholly justifiable, however, unless 
there is a tax adjustment of sewer rentals to the of- 
fended industry. The mandatory installation of indus- 
trial waste treatment systems without compensation for 
sewer service charges may constitute, under some condi- 


ESTIMATED OPERATING COST FOR THE 


The figures quoted are 
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TABLE I 


TREATMENT OF VARIOUS 
PROCESSES 


merely relative values based upon average cost of treatment of 


15 


This difficulty arises from 


inherent defects in existing methods of taxation ot 


tions, unwarranted penalties. 
assess 
ment for sewerage facilities. 

In the majority of municipalities sewer service is charge- 
able on a flat rate prorated on assessed property values 
or on a front-foot basis. There is some merit for such 
an apportionment of cost of service as effecting the fixed 
charge for sewerage, but it is not always equitable for the 
apportionment of operating costs of sewage treatment 
works. On the front-foot basis domestic sewage treatment 
service may be identical for 1,000-room hotels and a stor- 
age warehouse of equal frontage. These inequalities gen- 
erally pass unnoticed, since the sewage treatment works 
operating costs are frequently absorbed by the general tax 
budget. There is a trend toward payment for sewerage 
service rendered on the basis of the volume of sewage 
treated. For domestic service this is an equitable adjust- 
ment, but for industrial wastes the concentration of the 
liquors and the accumulation of volume require consid- 
eration. Wastes be 
volume, but the cost of treatment of may be many 
times the cost of the other. Table I. 
Adjustment of these inequalities is a difficult task, but may 
It requires the establishment of 


from two industries may of equal 
one 


This is illustrated in 


not be insurmountable. 
specific pollution intensity factors to which wastes of 
The 


reduction of pollution intensity of organic wastes to 


varying compositions are reducible to a unit base. 


equivalent populations in terms of domestic sewage is an 
attempt to evaluate the concentration of liquid wastes. 
This measure is a function of the biochemical oxygen de- 
mand of the sewage, thus indicating merely the oxygen 
reduction properties of the constituents contained in the 


waste. 


BY DIFFERENT BIOLOGICATI 


TRADE WASTES 


sewage in terms of equivalent populations 


domestic 


as measured by the biochemical oxgyen values of the specific trade waste considered 


Domestic Sewage 


Ratio Estimated Cost of Treatment of Trade 


Estimated 
aste 


tquivalent 


No Industry and Nature of Waste To Trade Waste No, of Persons Dollars Per Million Gallons Per Year 
Oxygen 10 Day Contributing Primary Settling 
Consumed B.O. D. Domestic Sewage Imhoff Tank and Separate Activated 
Treatment Sludge Digestion Sludge 
SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACKING 
1 Combined wastes 1 ee 3.7 54.70 15 60 9 20 
2 General packing-house 1: 13.5 13.5 199 80 166 50 289 00 
3 General slaughterhouse 1: 11.2 11.2 165.80 138.10 239 WO 
4 Pork packing 1 96 9.6 142 60 118 40 205 50 
5 Hog killing 5.7 84.30 70.30 122 00 
6 Cattle slaughter 1 5.4 5.4 7a 90 66 60 115 3 
7 Lard and sausage 1: 20.0 20.0 295 80 246 60 428 00 
PaPErR INDUSTRY 
8 General paper mill ee Kk: 3 1.0 14.79 12.33 21 40 
9 Leatner board ‘ 7.7 114 00 95 00 164 80 
10 Strawboard 1 47 47 69 50 57 .95 100 
11 Strawboard and paperboard... .. 1 2.3 2.3 34.05 28 .35 49 20 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
12 Wool scouring (grease wool) 1: 25.1 25.1 371.50 309 00 537 00 
13 Wool yarn and cloth scouring 1 1.1 1.1 16 28 13. 56 23.55 
14 Wool yard and cloth—dyeing | 2.9 2.9 42 40 35 80 62 00 
15 Wool yarn and cloth—dyeing and scouring 1: 2.3 2.3 34.05 28 35 49 20 
16 Wool yarn—mixed goods—washing and dyeing 1 2.3 2.3 34.05 28 35 19 20 
17 Cotton yarn and cloth—bleaching 1 3.1 3.1 45 90 38 20 66 40 
18 Cotton yarn and cloth—dyeing F : l 2.4 2.4 35.50 20 60 51.40 
19 Cotton yarn and cloth—bleaching and dyeing... 1 2.8 2.8 41 40 34.50 59 90 
20 Cotton cloth—bleaching, dyeing and finishing eee 1 0.2 0.2 2.96 2 46 4.27 
TANNING 
21 Hide tanning................ 1 6.7 6.7 99.10 §2 60 143 20 
22 Calfskin tanning ; 67 99.10 82 60 143 20 
23 Sheepskin tanning. 1 5.7 84 30 70 30 22 00 
24 Harness leather 1 8 85 80 71.530 124.10 
MISCELLANEOUS 
25 Rendering... ... 7.3 7.1 105 00 87 152. 00 
26 «Glue. . l 09 09” 1 11.10 19 . 2¢ 
1.8 1.8 26 60 22 .20 
28 Soap l 2.2 2.2 32.5 27.15 47 10 
33 Rubber reclaiming....:.... 1: 24.0 24.0 355 00 2465 00 4.00 


* Based upon an average cost 


** Based upon an average cost of $12.33 per million gallons of domestic sewage per y 


of $14.79 per million gallons of domestic sewage per year 


ear 


*** Based upon an average cost of $21.40 per million gallons of domestic sewage per year 


Basis of domestic sewage flow equals 100 gallons per capita per day. 


po 
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The problem of equitable assessment of sewage disposal 
plant operating costs appears to lend itself to mathe- 
matical calculations. Such calculation should involve all 
the factors influencing cost, the more important of which 
are volume and characteristics of sewage received at the 
plant. Both volume and characteristics of wastes will 
vary from one time interval to another, but each has a 
specific influence on plant operating cost. 

The volume and quality of a sewage, as received by a 
treatment plant, is a composite of many individual sources 
in addition to the conventional domestic contribution. 
These individual sources vary in composition, one to an- 
other, and in the majority of cases each individual source 
has a specific characteristic which renders it objectionable 
when mixed with purely domestic sewage, and may cause 
still further complication when many such individual con- 
tributions are combined. 

From these factors of cost influences it appears feasible 
that a mathematical expression may be written to indicate 
the relationship of individual volume and individual char- 
acteristic to the composite sewage. 


(An empirical formula, such as the following, appears 
to cover these factors within certain limitations: 


a per capita domestic flow 
b domestic population 
ab volume in gallons per day of domestic flow 
D volume of industrial waste from a specific industry 
K volumetric equivalent of domestic sewage (in terms of 
cost of treatment) 
DK equivalent domestic flow or volume which may be called 
“equivalent volume” based on “cost of disposal” 
Dk D,K, plus plus Dako 
Total flow arriving at plant, T ab plus (D,K, plus D.K, 
plus DuKo) 
Cost of treating, T X dollars per million gallons 
ab ab 
Percentage of cost for treating ab x 100 
ab plus DK T 
DK DK 
Percentage of cost for treating DK x 100 
ab plus DK T 


For purposes of illustration we may assume that in a 
community of 10,000 persons the total domestic sewage 
flow is 500,000 gallons per day and the estimated cost 
of treatment of the purely domestic sewage, not including 
fixed charges is $20 per million gallons; further, that 
waste from a tannery, a glue factory and a cannery are dis- 
charged into the public sewer and require treatment at the 
municipal disposal plant. The volume of waste from 
those industries amounts to 10, 30 and 50 thousand gallons 
per day and has a pollution intensity factor as measured 
by the biochemical oxygen demand of 10, 20 and 8 respec- 
tively for these wastes. The total waste to be treated an- 
nually, when reduced to equivalent sewage volumes of 
purely domestic sewage, would be 511 million gallons, or 
the cost of treatment of the estimated sewage flow, con- 
sidering both volumes and character, would be $10,200. 
These costs allocated to the specific contributor on the 
basis of the mathematical formula suggested would be as 


follows: 


Domestic service $3,650.00 


2,920.00 


These figures indicate that no industry should be re- 
quired to treat its waste beyond that of equivalent strength 
of domestic sewage. Also, that by these calculations an 
equitable adjustment of industrial service charges may be 


TABLE II 
VARIOUS METHODS OF TREATMENT OF INDUSTRIAL WASTEs 
497 CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATI 
IN EXCESS OF 1000 
Number of 


Cities Per Cer 

Total cities canvassed 497 
Cities furnishing record of industrial waste disposal... . 417 
Industrial wastes mixed with municipal sewage. ...... 229 54.9 
Treating industrial wastes separately eres 4 0.% 
Untreated industrial wastes discharged into domestic 

sewage.... 141 33.8 
Industrial wastes treated at point of origin 13 3 
Industrial wastes treated at point of origin by the city 1 0.2 
Treated separately at point of origin and effluent dis- 

charged into city sewers 21 5.0 
Charging for treatment of industrial wastes l 0 24 
Requiring no charge for treatment of industrial wastes 416 99 .7¢ 


*Based upon cities reporting 


made. The importance of the apportionment of cost by 
this procedure will, of course, depend upon the volume 
and character of the wastes and the variety of these hy- 
products in respect to the ratio of: industrial to domestic 
sewage flows in any community. 

The Shipley Urban District Council, Yorks, England, 
has a large volume of industrial waste in proportion to 
the volume of domestic sewage. The disposal of the in- 
dustrial waste by the municipal sewage plant is by agree- 
ment made with all manufacturers in the district. The 
important items of the agreement are as follows: 


1. The agreement to be for a period of years, usually ten. 

2. In the event of the works continuing to discharge liquid 
trade waste into the sewers after the expiration of this period, 
the terms to be subject to revision and, failing agreement, to 
be settled by arbitration. 

3. The firm to remove grit and coarse solid matter to the 
satisfaction of the council. 

4. The firm either to extract or not to extract grease from 
the effluent over the whole of the period of the agreement. 
That is, the manufacturer is not given the power to extract 
grease when the market is good and then turn the crude ef- 
fluent into the sewers when the market is less favorable. This 
clause is a safeguard in case the council should at any time 
decide to install a grease-extraction plant. 

5. The temperature of the effluent entering the council’s 
sewers not to be higher than 150 degrees F. 

6. The firm to provide and maintain all works, including 
pumps if necessary, to deliver the effluent at sufficient head 
into the council’s sewers, such work to be carried out to the 
satisfaction of the council and to a plan approved by them. 

7. Suitable provision to be made for the regulation of the 
flow at a uniform rate. The strict observance of this clause 
has been insisted upon only in the case of spent gas liquor. 

8. Provisions for access to works for council’s officers. 

9. Arrangements for assessing flow. In a few cases the 
effluent itelf is metered, but more often the flow is based on 
water consumption. In many cases, the basis is 6/7 of the 
total water consumption. 

10. The firm to pay at an agreed rate per 1,000 gallons 
of the effluent discharged into the council’s sewers. The 
charge is based in every case on the strength of the effluent 
to be treated. 

1l. Provision for a minimum annual payment, based on 
about two-thirds of the normal flow. This clause is to protect 
the council if the flow from the works should decrease con- 
siderably, and, of course, only operates in place of clause 10 
above. 

12. Clause referring to recovery, disconnection and dam- 
ages in default of payment. 

Research and Development 

It is practically impossible to develop any specific re- 
search program for industrial waste prevention which will 
be applicable to all industries, since the problem covers 
such a multitude of conditions. A systematized and or- 
derly attack may be set forth, however, which, if followed, 
will simplify the program and result in marked economy 
in any plant. These steps are given in their order of im- 
portance and should be inaugurated before the design or 
installation of any type of recovery system. 


i 
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Complete separation of all wastes, reducing the wastes 
juiring treatment to a minimum volume. 

). Utilization of all wastes within the industries or by 

ighboring industries. 

;. Research and development to determine the most eco- 

mical and satisfactory method of treatment of wastes and 

recovery of any marketable products. 

|, Sanitary stream surveys to determine the degree of 
waste treatment required. 

5. Determination of the effect of the raw and treated 
wastes upon domestic sewage, a study of the economics of 
artial and complete treatment affecting the cost of opera- 
tion of municipal and private treatment of such wastes. 

6. A study to determine the relative value of private versus 
group treatment of wastes created by other industries in the 
district. 


The inauguration of such a program is primarily the 
function of industries and not that of health authorities or 
regulating bodies. Sympathetic cooperation from all 
groups involved is essential and desirable, but the degree 
of accomplishment will rest largely upon the initiative 
and intelligence displayed by those creating the wastes. 

The accuracy of this statement is clearly indicated by 
the accomplishment of various waste correction programs 
that have been conducted along these lines. In Maryland 
under the intelligent direction and guidance of Abel Wol- 
man, Chief Engineer of the State Department of Health, 
excellent results have been effected by impressing the in- 
dustries that industrial waste correction should not rest 
upon the police power of the state, but is a matter of 
sound business affecting the industries’ welfare. The 
Maryland State Department of Health has continuously 
served the industries in the state in an advisory capacity, 
coordinating the activity of various industries to the gen- 
eral good of all interests involved, with a clear conception 
of the economic phase of the problem as of paramount 
importance. This attitude is concisely stated by Mr. Wol- 
man in a recent address on this subject, a portion of which 
is given herewith: 

“There are a number of people who would like to see every 
stream cleaned up. With a central organization such as the 
State Department of Health, with a history back of it of some 
fifteen or seventeen years of control, we are in a position to 
weigh the economic advantages of removing the discharge. 
partially treating it or allowing it to remain. We have had to 
determine whether the closure of an industry is worth while 
in order to save some game fish, or whether the removal of 
certain sewage disposal outfalls is worth while. It is our 
feeling that the predominating and controlling use of streams 
is for the protection of public health, namely, the use of the 
stream for public water supply or for the reception of sewage 
of one kind or another. Our state agencies have always felt 
that the determination of these logical uses and the balancing 
of these uses should be left in the hands of a single agency, 
namely, the State Department of Health. 

“We are very strong for industrial cooperation. Coopera- 
tion with a group leads further than a battle. The importance 
of the law lies only in that rare instance when some ob- 
stinate individual, community or industry balks. Patience is 
also necessary. The curing of stream pollution, in my mind, 
is a matter of geological, and not of calendar, years. Sym- 
pathy and patience with the group with which you are work- 
ing are essential. The job is slow. The progress is measur- 
able, and the answer is purely in personality relationships and 
in technical performance.” 

The results which have been obtained by the Pulp and 
Paper Association program previously referred to have 
been accomplished only by such an attitude and have dem- 
onstrated the soundness of this policy. The original com- 
mittee of the Association was composed of twenty-one men, 
representing the paper industry, the U. S. Forest Products 


Laboratory staff, and five state sanitary engineers. Al.- 
though there are still many unsolved problems, great 
progress has been made toward the solution of a difficult 
situation. 

These orderly and intelligent programs of research and 
development are encouraging sign-posts, and although 
there are still many unsolved problems, the gross stream 
pollution by these industries should be avoided. Possibly 
the most important and lasting result of this research has 
been the creation of new viewpoints by both industrial 
managements and the groups responsible for stream pollu- 
tion corrective measures, 

Some students of the problem have advocated federal 
administrative control as the only solution for coordi- 
nated effort. 
or necessary, and there is no assurance that the desired 


It is doubtful if such regulation is desirable 


critical analysis 
of existing regulations indicates that further legal author- 


control would result from such action. 


ity is less urgent than constructive coordination of the va- 
rious agencies already empowered to control the condi- 
tions. 
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Special Plans for the August Meeting of 
the New York Section, American 
Water Works Association 


HE annual fall meeting of the New York Section of the 
T American Water Works Association is to be advanced 

one month this year and will be held at Utica, N. Y., on 
August 24 and 25. A special feature of the program will be 
the presentation of several papers and discussions on the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and its effect on water 
works extensions and improvements. 

A representative of the Federal Emergency Administration 
of Public Works will be present at the Utica meeting to give 
first-hand information and explain the workings of the Act 
in so far as it applies to the obtaining of funds for municipali 
ties. The attendance not only of water-works men but of 
city officials who are interested in the financing of public 
works is strongly urged by the Secretary of the Section. The 
following committee has been appointed to supply information 
to cities and to officials who cooperate with these cities in ob 
taining funds for extensions and betterments in water works: 

Chairman, William W. Brush, Chief 
Water Department, New York City. 

Secretary, Franklin Henshaw, Manager, 
Searsdale, N. Y 

C. A. Holmquist, State Board of Health, Albany, N. Y. 

Allan A. Cuddeback, Vice-President, Federal Water Ser 
vice Corporation, New York City. 

Key men located throughout the entire state have also been 


Engineer, City 


Water Works 


appointed; this list will be published shortly, and information 
desired by any municipality or water-works superintendent or 
other city official can be obtained from the key men. 

At the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees of the New 
York Section, held in Chicago, the following officials were 
elected for the current year: 

Chairman, Franklin C. Hopkins, President, Consolidated 
Water Co., Utica, N. Y. 


Secretary-Treasurer, R. K. Blanchard, Chairman. Board 


of Water Commissioners, Irvington. N. Y. 

Trustees: F. G. Cunningham, Consulting Engineer, 170 
Broadway. New York: W. F. 
Works. Troy. N. Y. 


Luby. Superintendent. Water 


Normal, Illinois, 
Saves $3,500 Annually 
in Water Pumping 


ORMAL, ILL., a town of 6,800 people, located in 
McLean County, has for many years obtained its 
water supply from wells installed in the formation 

known as the glacial drift—a porous water-bearing 
stratum made up of sand, gravel and boulders deposited 
by glaciers. The water obtained from these wells is of 
excellent quality, but the maintenance and operating costs 
on the wells and pumping equipment became too high; 
in fact, so high that serious consideration was given to 
abandoning the well system and buying all water from 
Bloomington, IIL, a neighboring city with a lake or sur- 
face supply. 

During a period of twenty-five years at least five wells, 
ranging in size from 8 to 15 inches in diameter, had been 
drilled and each equipped with ordinary sand screen, 
The screens used in these wells were 
fine mesh in order to hold back 


packer and casing. 


necessarily of a very 
the fine sand encountered, and naturally restricted the en- 
The inlet area of the 


screens was so small that the water had to enter with a 


trance of the water into the wells. 


high velocity, and the result was sand packing, excessive 
drawdown of the water during pumping, and high op- 
erating costs—an expensive and unsatisfactory condition. 
The matter became quite serious and caused considerable 
thought and discussion among the members of the City 


THE LAYNE GRAVEL WALL WELL, PUMP HOl SE 
AND PUMP INSTALLED FOR THE CITY OF 
NORMAL, ILL., IN 1931 


By ALEX VAN PRAAG, JR. 


Warren & Van Praag, Ine., 
Consulting Engineers, 
Decatur, Ill. 


Council, as well as among the various civic organizations, 
which were vitally interested in the city’s water supply. 

The two methods which were finally given due con- 
sideration were as follows: 

First, that the city purchase water from Bloomington 
and increase the prevailing water rates. 

Second, that the city install additional wells in a more 
scientific manner than previous installations and by so 
doing maintain the same water rates, and in addition 
operate the plant at a profit and build up a surplus in 
the water fund to take care of future requirements. This 
latter method was finally chosen. 

The city’s previous experience in contracting for wells 
was to contract on a per foot basis with no definite result 
guaranteed the city, regarding the capacity of the well 
or the electric power required to operate the equipment. 
It was therefore decided that if new wells were 
structed, the contractor would have to assume the entire 
responsibility of producing water and guarantee definite 
results. 


con- 


The New Well Supply 


The city then employed Warren & Van Praag, Inc., of 
Decatur, IIl., as its consulting engineers to assist in draw- 
ing up plans and specifications for this work. The con- 
sulting engineers made a thorough investigation of the 
existing conditions and recommended that the new well 
be of a diameter approximately three times the diameter 
of the existing wells, and that the well be of the gravel 
wall type: and, furthermore, that the contractor should 
guarantee that the well should produce a minimum of 500 
eallons per minute. The contract for this work was let 
to the Layne North Central Co., Forest Park, Ill. A test 
Loring was made at a location mutually agreed upon by 
the city and the contractor in order that the contractor 
might secure an exact log of the various formations and 
know the length and depth at which the screen should be 
placed. Upon completion of the test boring, a 40-inch 
hole was drilled by means of the rotary clay seal proc- 
ess from the ground level to the top of the water-bearing 
formation, and inside this hole was placed a 30-inch casing 
with a 84-inch wall. A Layne shutter type screen and 
ehutter cone was then placed on top of the water-bearing 
formation and was gradually lowered into place. As 
the screen was lowered into place, large quantities of fine 
sand were removed from around the screen and replaced 
with a washed and graded gravel, thus building up a large 
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| filter around the screen. The screen openings were 
quite large, so that should any particles of sand wash 
through the gravel filter they would pass on through the 
cereen and be pumped out with the water, rather than 
stop at the screen and cause sand packing. The large 
amount of gravel placed in the well created such a large 
volume of coarse material about the screen and such a 


laree entrance surface area that as the water left the sand 
it was traveling at a low velocity and there was very lit- 
tle tendency to carry any of the sand away from its natu- 
ral formation. An 18-inch casing was fastened to the top 
of the screen and extended to the ground surface. The 
annular space between the two casings was then filled with 
eravel, so that should the gravel tend to settle further 
around the screen there was sufficient to immediately take 
its place. 

Upon completion of the well, a test pump was installed 
to pump out all particles of sand and mud that remained 
in the well. The test pump was then removed and the 
pump house foundation, Layne pump, motor and pipe 
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line and accessories placed, completing the installation. 


The Final Test 


A final acceptance test was made by the engineers, show- 
ing a production capacity of 540 gallons per minute. This 
is in comparison with the two former wells in service which 
were each producing approximately 250 gallons per min- 
ute from the same strata and with a much greater draw- 
The 


wall well alone is now producing more than two times as 


down and a continually diminishing yield. eravel 
much water with far less drawdown than either of the two 
former wells. The performance of this well has now been 
maintained over a two-year period with no indications 
whatsoever of the well’s decreasing in capacity, or the 
lowering of the pumping level, and in addition to this 
satisfactory performance, the new installation is saving 
the town of Normal, in power alone, approximately $3.500 
annually. The work, the 
gravel wall well, pump, house and pipe line. was done by 
Layne North Central Co. 


entire construction including 


Snow Removal Experience 
in Elkhart County, Indiana 


By H. A. FIRESTONE 


\ Elkhart County, Indiana, we have four types of snow- 
plows in the Highway Department; namely, blade type 
snow-plows, adjustable V-type with low moldboard, 

the straight rigid V-type plow, and large tractor plows for 

heavy going. 

For light snow not drifted too much, the blade type 
plow is very effective on 21%- to 3-ton trucks. They can 
he driven at greater speed and will serve to keep roads 
open and the pavement practically bare. If there is a 
wind drifting the snow, it soon makes tough going for 
the blade plows. Then the V-type plow is used. These 
cannot as a rule be driven with as much speed, but will 
move drifts with greater ease than the blade type plow 
with straight blade. 

It has been our experience that light truck equipment 
is not very effective with a heavy snowfall, or when storms 
continue for a period of several days. With a high wind 
generally turning very cold, the snow freezes in large 
crifts, making the use of such heavy equipment as tractor 
plows necessary. 

lt is a big relief to be able to send out tractor equipment 
when every taxpayer is demanding that his road be cleared. 
Elkhart County uses two Caterpillar tractors with V-type 
hydraulic plows. These are operated on 24-hour shifts. 
\s a rule they are so far from the garage that if changing 
every twelve hours the men would lose too much rest 
cetting to and from the plow. 

\ power grader on pneumatic tires, equipped with a 
\-type plow, is used and has proved very effective in 
heavy snowfall. .In many cases snow, when badly drifted, 
requires heavy weight with power enough to drive the 
equipment. Trucks are good only for the weight they 

in carry. The V-type high moldboard plow on a truck 
atter the heavier type equipment has opened a_ hole 


Superintendent of Highways, Elkhart County, Goshen, Ind. 


through, can do a very creditable job of widening, which 
speeds up work a great deal. 

In sections where there is much snow to contend with, 
snow-fence placed along the right-of-way is very effective 
and will greatly reduce costs of snow-plowing. 


Prompt Service Necessary 


Getting out on snow removal promptly helps a great 
deal; also a great deal of time is lost on main highways 
by motorists trying to get through a road, in many cases 
without even tire chains. They hamper the work of the 
snow-plows, and a lot of valuable time is: consumed in 
motorists leave 


pulling them out. A times 


their cars on the road locked. 


great many 
For the protection of traffic on roads where plow crews 
are working we use red flags in the daytime, and red lights, 
placed on the front of the equipment, at night. This helps 
a great deal. A plow on the road is a dangerous piece of 
equipment, especially after dark. Equipment should be 
painted yellow or orange. Elkhart County 
which is effective for visibility at night. 


uses orange, 


Costs 


The cost of snow removal varies a great deal in differ- 


ent parts and there is really no cost basis to work on. We 
have had costs amounting to $75 per mile for a season, 
including depreciation of the equipment. Above all. 


the trucks must be maintained very carefully, with especial 
attention paid to the exhaust pipes and the manifold gas- 
kets because of the danger of poisonous gases in the cabs. 

The old practice of waiting until the storm stops cannot 
be considered for a moment these days when much depends 
on the every-day use of the automobile and truck. 


Prepared 
School. 
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The Development of Road-Mix in Indiana 


By H. C. OFFUTT 


HE Indiana State Highway 56 between the county- 
seat towns of Paoli and Salem was first constructed 
by the counties as an ordinary stone road. It was 

taken into the state highway system in 1926. Maintenance 
was started, and the road was gradually improved in width 

and strength until it was adequate for two-lane traffic. 

Radical changes in line and grade were not undertaken, 

for funds were not available. Because of these improve- 

ments traffic gradually increased, and the wear and tear 
proved too great for the loosely bonded stone surface. 
Drag maintenance became inadequate and too expen- 
Patrolmen worked hard, operating drags to obtain 
The Saturday and Sunday traf- 


sive. 
a smooth-riding surface. 
fic would cut, pound and sweep the surface until it was 
again rough and driving was disagreeable; each week was 
a repetition, with conditions worse in rainy weather. At 
intervals, crushed stone was added to replace. that which 
was ground up and blown away. With all this effort, the 
surface was not in good condition or satisfactory more 
than half the time. The traveling public complained and 
requested that something be done to relieve them of the 
dust nuisance, which was also dangerous, causing several 
accidents each year. 

Responding to these complaints, it was decided to re- 
lieve the situation as much as possible by oiling the 21 
The first oil was applied in June, 


The appli- 


miles of highway. 
1930, and was intended only for dust-laying. 
cation was '4-gallon per square yard of road oil having 
an asphaltic content of about 50 per cent. On the loosely 
bonded stone surface, there was about 100 cubic yards per 
mile of crushed stone which had been kept on the surface 
as a floating medium for drag maintenance. Part of the 
light road oil penetrated into the surface, and the rest 
coated the loose aggregate with a thin film of oil. The 
mixture was maintained successfully with drags. 

In August a heavy oily dust began to rise behind the 
vehicles, but this was eliminated by a quarter-gallon per 
square yard application of the same kind of road oil. The 
film of oil on the particles of aggregates was now thick 
enough to cause compaction, and a light mat was formed. 
Dragging was discontinued, for it was useless, since no 
ioose material remained on the surface to be moved about 
by the drags. 

The thin mat was effective for some weeks. It then be- 
gan raveling in spots, and pot-holes developed. These 
places were taken care of by hand patching until winter 
set in, when they became too numerous for this kind of 
maintenance. The surface was then covered with a light 
application of crushed aggregate and maintained by drag- 


ging. 
Experimental Work 


The trials, experiments and results made on other In- 
diana highways in 1930 in the development of the oil mat 


road-mix had been impressive, and it was decided to con- 
This section of highway was in- 


The 


tinue its development. 
cluded in the 1931 oil mat construction program. 


highway officials were assisted in these experiments by 
The Ohio Oil Co. through its refining branch, the Lincoln 
Oil Refining Co., of Robinson, IIl., with a highly concen. 
trated, finely pulverized asphalt. They were well im.- 
pressed with the results obtained and adopted this pow- 
dered asphalt in their method of construction. It was 
manufactured and placed on the market under the trade 
name of Lincoln-Ite. The Lincoln-Ite oil mat wearing sur- 
face is a mixture of aggregate, road oil, and powdered as. 
phalt mixed on the road and shaped to cross-section and 
grade by blading and planing. It is compacted by traffic 
accompanied by blading. 

This type of wearing surface stops the loss of aggregate 
caused by abrasion and suction. Its smooth, easy-riding 
surface not only makes traveling pleasant and convenient. 
but reduces the destructive forces of impact. The cost 
of construction is low. The road-mix is easily made on 
the road. It is durable and lasting and gives the best re- 
turn for the money expended. The mat, being plastic, has 
the ability to conform to subgrade adjustments without 
much distress. 


Resurfacing the 21-Mile Section 


The 21-mile section of highway, upon investigation, 
was found to have a minimum thickness of about 5 inches 
of traffic-bound crushed stone. The width of the surfacing 
averaged about 18 feet. There were several places con- 
taining bad alignment and steep grades. Some opinions 
were that these bad conditions would be made worse by 
the improvement, but actual experience has proved the 
road safer since the surface has been made firm and dust- 
less. The amount of traffic using this highway was about 
500 vehicles per day. A few trucks had a gross weight 
of five to seven tons, but the majority of the trucks did 
not exceed two to three tons. An oil mat two inches thick 
was recommended, but because of lack of funds, the thick- 
ness was reduced to one inch. 

In the late spring of 1931, crushed aggregate was pur- 
chased delivered on the road. The aggregate for the mix- 
ture, about 300 cubic yards per mile, was dumped on the 
edges of the surface and placed in windrows on_ the 
shoulders. In addition, about 50 cubic yards of covering 
aggregate was stored in piles at intervals on the right-of- 
way, to be used for chipping. The aggregate used in 
this type of mixture was a continuously graded material. 
The sizes used were as follows: 


Accrecate Usep in Mixture 


Per cent retained on 1%” sieve................. 0% 
Per cent retained on 10- 
Per cent retained on %” sieve...............0. 70— 90% 


Per cent retained on No. 28 sieve..............6. 90—100% 
Coverinc AGGREGATE 

Per cent retaimed on 1” siewe.....ccccscccccccs 0% 

Per cent retained on %” sieve.................. 0— 10% 

Per cent retained on %” 80—100% 

Per cent retained on No. 8 sieve................ 96—100% 


There are two different kinds of road-mixes. A graded 
aggregate is used in one. and an open aggregate is used 
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other. The stability of the graded aggregate mix- 

ture depends principally on the density of the compacted 


: re. in which the voids between the coarse fragments 
h een solidly packed with fine material, and does not 
require The stability of the 
pen aggregate depends primarily on the interlocking of 
the ndividual fragments, which are also reinforced with a 
bituminous cement. Thus, entirely different kinds of 
bituminous binder must be used with the two different 
eradings of aggregate. The bituminous cement used with 
the open aggregate mixture must be treated and made 
more fluid so that it will allow adequate mixing on the 
road. A weaker medium, such as road oil, is used with 
the graded aggregate mixture, and then after mixing it is 
treated with Lincoln-Ite to increase its binding qualities 
and to make the mat more durable and lasting. 


a strong cementing medium. 


Asphaltic Materials 


On this project, high-grade asphaltic products were 
used for the bituminous binder. Linco road oil. A-70. was 
purchased applied on the road and Lincoln-Ite was pur- 
chased delivered to Paoli. It was stored and hauled onto 
the work as needed. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Lincoln-Ite 


Specific gravity 
Loss on heating, 325° F., 50 grams, 5 hours...... 141% — 
Per cent of 100 penetration residue.............. 70% + 
Ductility of 100 penetration residue............. 100+ 
Penetration: 
LIS? FF... SO 5 2 


Construction 


The construction of the oil mat was made in July. The 
road oil was delivered and applied by Louis Marsch, of 
Morrisonville, Ill. His equipment consisted of three dis- 
tributors and a heating unit, since it was necessary to heat 
the oil to about 150° F. to facilitate handling and mixing. 
His force consisted of four men—a foreman, who also 
drove one distributor, two distributor drivers, and one 
fireman. The work of mixing with blades and planers in 
the construction of the oil mat was done by the mainte- 
nance forces of the State Highway Department. The 
equipment used to keep the three distributors going, con- 
sisted of: two track tractors, 5-ton capacity, pulling two 
multiple-blade maintainers; two four-wheel-drive trucks, 
2-ton capacity, pulling two medium-weight graders; one 
dump truck, I-ton capacity, for general purpose work: 
two additional dump trucks were used for two days when 
chipping the newly constructed surface. 

lhe force required to operate this equipment and per- 
form the work consisted of one foreman, one timekeeper, 
two tractor operators, three 
truck drivers, two grader operators, four to six laborers. 

This amount of labor and equipment was able to com- 
plete the mixing and shaping of the mixture on the 21- 
mile section in 12 days. Blading was continued with the 
patrolman’s blading outfit for an additional week to iron 
out irregularities and to keep the surface smooth while 
the mixture was compacting. The equipment did the work 
with but slight difficulty. 

There were only two delivery points for the road oil on 


he 


e 21-mile section—one at Paoli on the west end. and 


operators, two maintainer 
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the other at Salem on ihe east end. Therefore. operations 
were started in the center of the section and progressed 
The oiled the 


vear before. required very little road oil for penetration. 


toward each end. surface. having been 
Only 0.10-gallon per square yard was allowed for this 
purpose, and it was added to the first application of road 
oil used in the mixing operations. The amount of road 
oil used was about 7 per cent, by weight of the aggregate. 
plus the amount absorbed by the subbase. the total amount 
averaging about 0.75-gallon per square yard. 

The road oil was applied to the full width of the su 
h dis- 


Immedi- 


face at the rate of 0.45-gallon per square yard. 
tributor applied the road oil in 9-foot widths. 
ately following the distributors, one over each windrow, 
were the truck and grader outfits, moving the aggregate 
from the windrow over onto the freshly applied oil. Be 
hind them came the tractor and maintainer outfits, doing 
their part of the mixing. All four of these blading outfits 
worked continuously till dark, blading and mixing the o'! 
and aggregate together to obtain a uniform mixing. 

To facilitate the work of the graders, extensions had 
been bolted to the moldboard, giving them a blade lengih 
of 10 to 12 feet. 
the shoulders and shoveled all loose aggregate 
been left by the graders over into the mixture. This was 


During this process, laborers went along 
which had 


an important item on this project, for the shoulders were 
narrow and irregular, and a considerable quantity of ag- 
gregate would have been lost had this not been done. 

At this point one grader with the heel of its blade made 
a cut into each edge of the subbase. The depth of the cut 
at the shoulder was about 2!» inches, and feathered out 
to nothing about 4 feet in from the shoulder. The mate- 
rial from the cut was pushed out upon the shoulder and 
later spread out. The cut, when filled with the oil mat 
mixture, made a thick, substantial edge which did not 
ravel and go to pieces. 


Second Application 


After the aggregate had been thoroughly mixed with 
the first application of oil and evenly spread over the road 
surface, a second application of about 0.20-gallon pet 
square yard of road oil was applied in 5-foot widths at 
the edges of the surface. This application was usually 
made in the late afternoon when oil applications had 
been stopped to allow time for mixing. The surface thus 
coated was not stirred or bladed for several hours, allow 
ing the oil time to be absorbed into the subbase. 

Following the edge treatment described above, a 0.20 
gallon application per square yard of road oil was made 
to the full width of the surface, and the oil and aggrega.e 
were again thoroughly mixed, after which the mixture 
It was important that 
| he 


blades lightly set and just catching the upper part of the 


was evenly spread over the surface. 
this mixing should stir and move all the aggregate. 


aggregate did not make a uniform mixture. 

Immediately after the mixture of aggregate and oil was 
spread over the surface as described above, Lincoln-Ite was 
uniformly spread upon the mixture with a lime spreader. 
The amount of this applied varied from one to one-half 
pound per square yard. Further observation and experi- 
ence have indicated that the correct amount of Lincoln-le 
is about 15 per cent by weight of the road oil used. The 
powder was thoroughly mixed with the aggregate and road 


oil by the graders and maintainers. efter which the mix- 
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ture was again evenly spread over the surface to the 
proper grade and crown. 

The road was then opened to traffic, and maintenance 
was continued until the mixture was thoroughly com- 
pac ted by the wheels of the vehicles. The care taken at 
this time in blading and shaping the mixture while it is 
compacting under traffic determines the degree of smooth- 
ness which will be obtained. This method is unexcelled 
for obtaining a smooth surface when proper attention is 
given to the work. 

The mixture was made with a slight excess of road oil 
which was partly absorbed by the Lincoln-Ite. Clean, 
dry covering aggregate (chips) was applied in sufficient 
quantities to take care of the remainder and prevent the 
The object of 


the chipping was to give the surface a light-brown appear- 


mixture from being picked up by traffic. 
ance so that during night-driving the rays from headlights 
would not be seriously absorbed by a dark surface. 

Costs 


This Lincoln-Ite surface was constructed for a cost of 


less than $900 per mile. Average figures per mile are as 


follows: 


Why Not Provide Beauty and Peace for the Living Who Are Still 
Sane, as Well as for Those Who Can No Longer Appreciate 
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350 cubic yards aggregate @ $1.25................. $437.5 
8,448 gallons road oil @ 295.68 
2.64 tone Lincoln-Ite @ 64.94 
Labor and equipment in construction work.......... 80.01 


The annual maintenance costs for the mat are about 
$150 per mile. The annual cost on the same road for drag 
maintenance of the stone surface was about $600 


per 
mile. 


The mat has very successfully stood the test of al- 
most two years. It has not been re-treated, and at this 
time does not indicate that a re-treatment will be necessary 
in 1933. Maintenance has consisted of nominal patching 
here and there at places where there has been some sub:- 
erade disturbance. The wearing course has carried a traf- 
fic of over 500 vehicles per day at a cost of about $1,300 
per mile over the two-year period. There can be no ques- 
tion that the Lincoln-Ite mat on this section of highway is 
paying for itself in maintenance money alone, for the 
saving to vehicle owners at one cent per mile is $38,325. 
This enormous saving, when realized by the public, will 
surely bring about the elimination of the old gravel and 
stone road by a low-cost bituminous surface. 


Lovely Surroundings? 


Photographs of Vienna and its landscaped suburbs, from 
published by the 


rRY 


“Profil,” 


Central Organization of 


SOME OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL REGIONS THROUGH LACK OF PLANNING ARE SACRIFICED TO INDUS- 
\ND SPECULATION (SEE 1 AND 2), AND ONE TURNS CYNICAL TO SEE LESS CONSIDERATION IN 
THIS RESPECT FOR THE LIVING THAN FOR THE DEMENTED AND THE DEAD (SEE 3 AND 4) 


Monthly Magazine of the Building Arts, 


irchitects 


fustrian 


{ustrian 


A Study of the Frequency 


of Tastes and Odors 
in the Philadelphia Water Supply 


INCE 1920 active efforts have been made by the Phila- 

delphia Bureau of Water to decrease the amount of 

taste-producing matter entering the water-supply 
streams of the city. Philadelphia obtains its water supply 
from the Schuylkill and Delaware Rivers, which rise in 
Pennsylvania and New York State, and pass through heav- 
ily congested areas on the way to the sea, carrying an 
appreciable load of industrial wastes. 

In 1920 a survey of the Schuylkill River watershed was 
started, and in 1923 a river patrol was established charged 
with the duty of seeking out sources of pollution, so that, 
by cooperation, or through litigation with the contami- 
nating industries, Philadelphia might secure a water supply 
reasonably free from tastes and odors arising from that 
It was found that industrial plants above Reading, 
Pa., influenced the river but little, and no effort was made 
to control them; but much attention was paid to the many 


source. 


industrial plants lying between Philadelphia and Reading 
and especially to those below Norristown along the river 
bank, or on its many tributaries. 

Philadelphia has three filtration plants on the Schuyl- 
kill River—Upper Roxborough, Queen Lane, and Bel- 
The nominal capacity of these three plants is 
nearly 200 mgd: and the minimum recorded flow of the 
Schuylkill River is about 180 mgd. With this small flow, 
and with a large number of textile mills, gas and coke 


mont, 


plants, blast furnaces, and other manufacturing plants 
located on or near the banks of the river, it becomes an 
important funetion of the Bureau of Water to prevent 
any objectionable waste from being dumped into the 
stream. 

The city of Philadelphia obtains about 200 mgd from 
the Delaware River. This stream carries industrial wastes 
and sewage from many communities in Pennsylvania, New 
York, and New Jersey (Trenton is less than 30 miles above 
the Torresdale filter plant intake), but the flow of the river 
is so large, and the dilution so great that, up to date, there 
has been very little need to prevent industrial wastes from 
entering the river. The minimum recorded flow of the 
Delaware River is about 800 mgd, in September, 1908, at 
Trenton. 


Locating the Tastes and Odors 


During the early part of the survey daily tests of the 
‘aw water were made at the laboratory, using a still to 
concentrate the tastes. The distilling tests were carried 
on for about two years and then abandoned. During 1922 
held tests were made of various industrial plant effluents, 
using a portable still to concentrate and sterilize the waste, 
alter which they were examined for taste. Since 1923 the 
Bureau of Water has been maintaining a close check on 
the condition of the Schuylkill River in order to prevent 


taste- and odor-producing wastes from entering that stream 
1928 


special counsel detailed from the Department of Law, 


to an appreciable degree. In the city, through 
threatened prosecution of a number of cases and succeeded 
in reducing the amount of objectionable industrial wastes 
In order to reduce the per- 
this 


personal error is very important, as the ability to recog- 


being dumped into the river. 
sonal error in making taste and odor tests.—and 
nize tastes and odors varies to a marked degree in indi- 
viduals,—the duty of sampling and testing the raw and 
filtered supplies has been done by the river patrol since 
its inception. 

While the Bureau of Water has been successful to a 
large degree in eliminating industrial tastes and odors, no 
legal method has been found to remove objectionable tastes 
and odors arising from natural causes; that is, decompos- 
ing organic matter washed into the river by rains, and 
possibly the general overturning of the supply which oe- 
curs more often in large storage reservoirs. These tastes 
nature, and 
The 


differentiate, as far as 


and odors usually are of a woody or leafy 
often the taste is accentuated by chlorine sterilization. 
tests carried out by the Bureau 
possible, between the tastes and odors arising from natural 
Dur- 


ing certain seasons of the year, notably autumn and spring, 


causes, and those originating from industrial wastes. 


the woody taste becomes more apparent, due, no doubt, to 
the reduced river flow in the autumn months, and the wash- 
ing of decomposed organic matter into the river by the 
As a matter of fact. the Schuylkill 
carries a woody taste nearly all the year. Tastes and odors 


spring rains. River 
arising from industrial wastes still occur on rare occa- 
sions, but they are due mainly to accidents. 

It was partly because of the presence of objectionable 
tastes and odors that the Bureau of Water installed am- 
1930 and experimented with the use of 
While chloramine assisted 


in combating certain industrial waste tastes and odors, its 


moniators in 
chloramines for their control. 


effect on tastes and odors arising from natural causes was 
negligible. During 1930, 1931, and 1932 experiments were 
conducted with activated carbon in the many commercial 
results 


forms available, but no completely satisfactory 


were obtained. No one activated carbon was found te 


remove tastes and odors of every origin. 
Filtration Equipment 


River 
The 


Queen Lane and Belmont plants were also equipped with 


The three filtration plants on the Schuylkill 
originally treated the water by slow sand filtration. 
roughing filters. In 1922, owing to a shortage in filter 
capacity due to the increase in demand, part of the Queen 
Lane roughing filters were altered to rapid sand filters. 
More recently, in 1928, similar alterations were made on 


2 
23 
‘ 
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all the roughing tilters at the Belmont filter plant: so. ol 
the three plants obtaining their raw-water supply from the 
same source, the Schuylkill River, the Queen Lane and 
Lelmont plants treat the water by slow and rapid sand 
filtration, mixing the effluents, while the Roxborough 
plant prepares the water by slow sand filtration only. The 
lorresdale filter plant, which obtains its raw-water supply 
from the Delaware River, prepares the water by double 
filtration, using mechanical filters as a preliminary or 
roughing process, and slow sand filtration as a_ final 


treatment, 
Results of Taste and Odor Survey 


The table is a result of the taste and odor tests carried 
out by the Bureau of Water from 1926 to 1931. The in- 
crease in the frequency of tastes and odors in 1931 is due 
largely to the serious drought experienced that year, with 
the corresponding reduction in dilution, and increase in 
The Queen Lane tabulation is 
divided into three parts: that marked “North” is waiter 
sampled at the north end of the basin receiving the rapid 
sand effluent; “South” is slow sand filter water, alihough 


load on each type of filter. 


there is a possibility of a small amount of rapid sand filter 
water mixing with it; “Well” is entirely rapid sand filte: 
water. The results of the tests at the Queen Lane plant 
alone show better taste and odor removal by slow sand 
filtration than by rapid sand filtration, by from 22.3 per 
cent in 1931 to 72 per cent in 1928. It is also interesting 
to note the effect of altering the Belmont filters to mix 
rapid and slow sand filtered water, in 1928. The table 
shows an increase from approximately 15 per cent to 95 
per cent frequency. 

The sedimentation period evidently has considerable 
effect on the removal of tastes and odors. The Torresdale 
filter plant has a retention period in its settling basin of 
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FREQUENCY TABLE 
Tastes AND Opors IN Fitter Piant Erriuents 


% Time 
No. of Belmont Queen L 
Year Tests Torr. Roxb. R.S. S.S. North South \ 
1926... — 11.8 10.3 16.3 74.6 29.7 75 
16.3 6.6 10.3 76.9 17.0 
1.1 1.5 94.0* 17.9 90.0 18.0 ) 
295 4.7 7.1 99.0 95.9 94.9 41.7 
eee 301 13.3 17.0 99.0 95.7 93.7 16.8 
a 300 39.0 15.1 99.3 96.0 96.3 74.0 
*In 1928. Belmont rapid sand filters were first put into servic: { 


tests were made on the rapid sand filter effluent during this year 
Note.—The frequency for the Belmont plant increased markedly 
1929, as slow and rapid sand filtered water is mixed. The freque: 
tastes and odors is calculated by discovering the number of times 
and odors appear in the effluents of the filters, as detectabl 
experienced observer, and dividing by the number of tests made g 


the year. 

from 12 to 24 hours, largely influenced by the tide. The 
Belmont filter plant settles Schuylkill River water about a 
day and a half; Queen Lane plant about two days; and the 
Roxborough filter plant settles the water about five days. 
The latter plant, with its long settling period produces a 
better record of frequency of tastes and odors in its efflu. 
ent, than the slow sand filtered water from the Queen Lane 
plant (marked “South”) with a shorter settling period and 
the same source of raw water, and notwithstanding the 
fact that Queen Lane uses roughing filters prior to the 
slow sand filters. 

The excellent record produced by the Torresdale filte: 
plant can be laid to the fact that it obtains its supply from 
another and better source, and that it treats by double 
filtration. 

Experiences at the Philadelphia filtration plants indicate 
that slow sand filtration, preceded by roughing or pre- 
filters, and/or adequate sedimentation, is an_ effective 
method to eliminate objectionable tastes and odors. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—(Based on remarks by Lyle L. Jenne, Sanitary 


Engineer, Philadelphia Bureau of Water, at the Four States Section meet- 
ing, American Water Works Association, at Atlantic City.) 


Keeping Up to Date on Values of 


Publicly Used Property 


HERE has been a tendency. since the beginning of the 
T depression in 1929, on the part of various industrial cor- 

porations, to take stock and examine their capital struc- 
ture and inventory for the purpose of a minute analysis of 
their investment in the enterprise. The large number of 
cities of over 10,000 population in the United States may be 
likened to these corporations. 

Municipally owned utilities have been acquired either by 
purchase or construction. Generally the investment is a mat- 
ter which has been provided for by a bond issue, and the 
record is clear as to the capital outlay. Unless, however, a 
recent appraisal has been made. it is very doubtful whether a 
correct, fair value of the utility is available from any book 
record kept by the municipality. 

Where 


praisals are necessary on occasion for the purposes of rate 


privately owned utilities serve municipalities, ap- 


regulation, taxation, condemnation or acquisition by the mu- 
nicipality, or forced consolidation of several similar utilities. 
For many cities, appraisals under one or more of the above 
heads are generally made by the authority of a state regula- 
tory commission. However, it frequently happens that the city 
itself is so vitally interested in the outcome that it is to its 
advantage to retain an expert to make an independent ap- 
praisal or check upon the work of the state commission. This 


is important under all circumstances, but is especially true 
in cases where the city expects to acquire the utility. 

During the past five or six years the Supreme Court of the 
United States and many of the lower courts have rendered 
decisions which have more clearly defined the principles neces 
sary to a legal appraisal of property. Methods used some ten 
or twenty years ago have been greatly modified and explained 
by the courts. Proponents of such theories as prudent invest 
ment, current reproduction cost, and present value have all 
had their theories touched upon by these decisions.  De- 
preciation in valuation and adequate depreciation reserves 
have been the subject of several decisions. Disputed element- 
of value such as going concern, appreciation, and severance 
damages have all been defined to some extent. The appraisal 
must be expertly compiled and must systematically portray 
these legal technical details and principles. 

For these reasons it is desirable that all municipalities tak: 
stock of their facilities which are owned and operated either 
on a fixed revenue basis or under a system of taxation 
Changes in economic conditions brought about by the depre= 
sion make necessary the expert appraisals, surveys and studies 
which will aid in the economical operation of the municipality. 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 
Member, Am. Soc. C.E., Consulting Engineer. 
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The New Refuse Incinerator 
at Portland, Oregon 


INCE November, 1928, when the voters of Portland 

authorized the issuance and sale of crematory bonds 

to the amount of $300,000, proceedings have been 
under way for the construction of the new incinerator. 
\t that time the various gulches and lowlands suitable 
for sanitary fills were rapidly being filled, necessitating 
some additional capacity for the Guilds Lake incinerator. 
Following the approval of the bond issue, 42 sites for 
disposal plants were proposed and investigated, during the 
years 1929, 1930 and 1931. The matter of hauling dis- 
tance, building foundations, available ground for incinera- 
tor residue, available disposal ground for tin cans, auto- 
mobiles and other non-combustible material, were care- 
fully checked. The nature of the foundations was inves- 
tigated by churn drill holes. 

The usual controversies arose relative to the selection 
of a site and were taken into the courts on several occa- 
sions, but the matter was finally disposed of by the se- 
lection of the site north of a subdivision of the city known 
as St. Johns. This site contains an area of 290 acres and 
has most of the requisite conditions. It was purchased 
for $40,000. 


Specifications and Requirements 


When the City Council decided to proceed with the 
installation of the additional incinerator, the City Engi- 
neer was instructed to prepare general requirements and 
specifications preliminary to bidding. These were sufh- 


ciently general in character not to exclude any reputable 
manufacturer or contractor with adequate experience from 
the right to bid, but they did require all contractors to 
submit detailed specifications for material to this office 
for approval. The specifications also provided that all 
possible material and labor should be obtained locally. 


By O. LAURGAARD 


City Engineer 


Guarantees also were requested in the bids to control the 
operation under normal conditions at a fixed price. Such 
a guarantee was required to be met in a sixty-day test un 
der strict supervision of the City Engineer's office, and in 
case of failure to meet the guarantee it became optional 
with the city as to whether it should reject the plant en- 
tirely or accept it at a reduced price. 

On December 30, 1931, a number of bids were opened. 
After an exhaustive study and investigation of all pro 
posals received, the Council finally awarded the contract. 
on January 20, 1932, to the D-N Corporation of Winston- 
Salem, N. C. (now of New York), for a circular type 
three-unit plant. The plant contemplated was to have a 
normal capacity of 150 tons of mixed refuse per 16 hours, 
or 225 tons for a 24-hour period, provided the garbage 
was uniformly delivered. The refuse was to consist of a 
mixture of garbage and rubbish in the proportion of ap- 
proximately 80 per cent garbage and 20 per cent rubbish, 
both by weight. 

The contract called for a complete plant, which in- 
cluded the plant building. the incinerator furnaces and 
appurtenances such as forced draft fans, air preheaters, 
chimney, instruments and ash-handling system. 


The Incinerator Structure 


The building is of reinforced concrete faced with a buff- 
colored brick. The roof consists of French tile supported 
on a structural steel roof frame. A monitor is incorpo 
rated in the roof to permit ample ventilation of the build- 
‘ng. The building is two stories high, and in addition there 
is an ash tunnel running the entire length of the building 
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below the stoking or furnace-room floor. 

On the stoking-floor level are the incinerator furnaces, 
combustion chambers, forced draft fans, air preheaters, 
flues, dampers and other appurtenant equipment, also 
the locker room and the men’s room. 

On the floor above, that is, the charging floor, are the 
office and weigh master’s rooms and the scales for weigh- 
ing incoming refuse. This floor is arranged for a mini- 
mum amount of interference among trucks delivering 
refuse to the plant. All vehicles enter at the door adja- 
cent to the office, where they pass over the scales and are 
weighed, thence out of the building at the opposite end. 
The specifications required a charging floor of ample area 
for the storage of 75 tons, approximately 150 cubic yards, 
of refuse. 


The Construction of the Circular 
Furnaces 

The incinerator equipment consists of three circular 
units, each having an inside diameter of 14 feet, and the 
inside area of each furnace contains approximately 75 
per cent of open cast iron grate area. Above the grate 
line the furnace walls consist of 9 inches of fire brick, 3 
inches of insulation and 8 inches of common brick, all of 
which is encased in a sheet steel plate housing. Each fur- 
nace contains five large stoking doors of the guillotine 
ly pe. 

Each furnace has an individual combustion chamber of 
ample size, a separate air preheater and a forced draft 
fan. In other words, this plant contains three separate 
and distinct incinerator units, all of which are connected 
to a reinforced concrete chimney which is 125 feet high 
and is lined throughout its entire height with fire brick. 
The net internal diameter of the chimney, measured in- 
side the lining, is 8 feet. 

The preheaters are of the metal tubular type arranged 
for the downward flow of the gases through the tubes, and 
the air to be heated is forced over the outside of the hot 


tubes by a motor-driven fan; have ample capacity for 
heating all the air required for combustion of the refuse 
to a temperature of 300 degrees Fahr.; and are installed 


NEW REFUSE INCINERATOR AT 
PORTLAND, ORE., AS SEEN 
FROM THE ENTRANCE ROAD 


in such a manner as to by-pass the hot gases, thereby cyt. 
ting them out of service when not needed. The fo; ed 
draft fans which normally drive the air through the hear. 
ers are so connected to duct work as to permit the opera. 
tion of the furnaces with forced draft but without the air’s 
being preheated. 

Owing to the relatively low percentage of rubbish jn 
the mixed refuse, provision was made for the future jp. 
stallation of oil-burning equipment to consist of one 
burner for each furnace. 

The plant has a full complement of recording and ip. 
dicating instruments, including 
and thermometers for obtaining the temperature at various 
points, in the gas and air ducts. 

Refuse is dumped into the furnace direct from the trucks 
or from the refuse stored on the charging floor, through 


CO, recorder, pyrometers 


an opening in the charging floor which leads direct to the 
center of the furnace dome. This opening is 3 feet | 
inch square, and is ample for charging the average size 
box and barrel without having to break them. At the 
lower end of the charging opening is an air-operated valve 
which is under the control of the fireman. It is prac- 
tically gas-tight and prevents the escape of smoke and 
gases, 
Handling the Fine Ash 
and Clinker 


The fine ash particles resulting from the burning of 
the refuse fall through the grate bars into a refractory- 
lined steel hopper. The clinker, tin cans and coarser ash 
particles are discharged from above the grates to the ash- 
pit through the dumping dead plate located in each stok- 
ing door. 
inverted pyramid. It terminates in a large rack-and-pin- 
ion type ash-gate which is manually operated. Each ash- 
pit has ample volume for holding all the ash, tin cans, 


The ash-pit has sloping sides and resembles an 


clinker and other non-combustible matter that is formed 
over an eight- to ten-hour burning period. 

Ash handling at this plant is a simple and inexpensive 
operation. A truck drives under the ash-pit gate, which is 
then opened, and, owing to the steep sides of the ash- 
pit, its contents fall readily into the truck beneath. When 


4 
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he truck is loaded, the ash-pit gate is closed and the truck 
delivers the ash to the point of final disposal. 


Results of Test Run 


analysis and comparison of the test result with the 
figures guaranteed by the contractor reveals the fact that 
the plant was operated over the 60-day test under direct 
supervision of the City Engineer at a remarkable low fig- 
ure: in fact, the operating cost per ton, including labor, 
maintenance, power and light, lubricants and supplies, 
clerk and superintendent, was shown by the test to be 68.8 
cents, or 10.5 cents below the guaranteed figure of 79.30 
cents per ton. 

[he test and the cost of burning were based upon the 
receipt of 2,164 loads involving 2,826.8 tons of garbage 
by weight, which was delivered between October 27 and 
December 6, and was burned in a total time of 239.75 
hours. 

The total cost of operating the plant during this period 
was $1,944.95, which included all the items of expense 
covered by the guarantee, such as supervision and labor, 
electric current, water, wood, gasoline, oil and grease, 
maintenance and repair of tools, or 68.8 cents per ton. 
When the additional items of cost of operating the in- 


CONOMY of design and construction is the engineer- 
ing principle which is the basis of good manage- 
ment in the operation of a modern water-works 

system. The element most essential to the efficient and 
economic management of a water department is the or- 
ganization of a staff of competent employees. The engineer 
in charge should possess special qualifications and ex- 
perience in his particular line of work. He forms the 
connecting link between the public and the employees, 
and it is therefore essential that he be a man of under- 
standing, decision, tact and enthusiasm. He should be 
free to organize and select the personnel of the staff and 
should have the necessary power to establish the salaries 
to be paid, giving due consideration to the qualifications 
of the applicant with respect to the position to be filled. 

Only through such authority is it possible to operate the 
department economically and promote efficiency. When 
vacancies occur, these positions should be filled as far as 
possible from the ranks of the existing personnel, afford- 
ing employees an opportunity to qualify for promotion, 
as a result of transfers, dismissals and resignations. Em- 
ployees soon realize the benefits to be gained from such 
a system, and a keener interest in their work results. 

The planning of a water-works system, both in the 
original form and also as to improvements looking to 
greater efficiency and more production, must take into 
consideration not only immediate results, but also the 
requirements of the future when growth and extension of 
the municipality will call for greater facilities. Too often 
public money is expended with a view to curtailing pres- 
ent costs on works, without first having a proper per- 
spective of the ultimate needs of the community. In such 
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Can We Put More Economy 
into Our Water Works? 


cinerator, such as oil for office heat, office supplies, instru- 


ment charts, telephone expense, etc., were all included, 
the cost of destroying the garbage was increased to 70.2 
cents. 


Grading and Landscaping 


The incinerator was accepted by the Council on De- 
cember 19, 1932, and the contractor was paid the full 
contract price of $131.422. 
construction of the incinerator 


In addition, however, to the 
itself, a considerable sum 
of money was expended on grading and landscaping the 
site, paving roads on the site, construction of a garbage 
and wash rack, a sprinkling system for the lawn and other 
miscellaneous work at an additional cost of $63,996.98. 
The cost of foremen on the road construction and land- 
scaping, engineering on road work and landscaping, and 
engineering and inspection on the incinerator, involved a 
total of $13,007.70. The completed project, therefore, 
may be tabulated as follows: 


Cost of approximately 290 acres of land $ 40.000.00 


Contract price of incinerator proper 131,422.00 
Total summary of roads, landscaping and miscellaneous work 

on the site....... 63,996.98 
Total cost of foremen, engineering and inspection 13,007.70 


$2418.426.68 


Grand total 


By W. E. MacDONALD 
City Water Works Engineer, Ottawa, Ont. 


instances, by judicious forethought it would be advisable, 
This is 


the basis of town planning, and, having regard to the 


with a view to future economies. to spend more. 


increased cost of construction, the principles and eco- 
nomics of town planning with particular reference to 
water-works engineering should be studied comprehen- 
sively. 


Savings Through Use of Centrifugal 
Pumps 


In recent years there have been many changes in pump- 
ing practice. Probably one of the most important has 
been the introduction of the centrifugal pump, which has 
become a serious competitor of the reciprocal steam- 
engine-driven type. The extended use of electricity has 
witnessed the installation of electrically driven centrifugal 
pumps as an economical and convenient means of handling 
large and small quantities of water under almost every 
condition. 

The use of the centrifugal pump has introduced a num- 
ber of problems that are of prime interest in design and 
operation. The centrifugal pump is less flexible in opera- 
tion, for it does not as easily meet the consumption de- 
mand which varies from hour to hour. As the electric 
service available in most cities is satisfactory, and as the 
centrifugal pump characteristics do not always permit that 
type of equipment to be used in a convenient or economical 
manner, consideration has been given by some engineers 
to the use of motor-driven reciprocating pumps. 
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In an endeavor to vary the delivery of a centrifugal 


pump so as to meet a changing demand or output, various 


expedients are resorted to: 


(a) The use of a steam turbine 

(b) A variable speed induction motor 

(c¢) Additional pumps of similar and varying capacities 
(d) Oil engines 


These methods increase the cost of installation or of 


what it would have been if it were 


possible to operate efficiently with a more nearly constant 


maintenance over 
celivery. 

In municipalities where the water supply is secured 
from the operation of motor-driven centrifugal pumps it 
has been found that the use of elevated storage tanks prop- 
erty located will effect a considerable saving in operating 
costs at the pumping station by permitting a more uni- 
form rate of discharge from the centrifugal pumps over 
the 24-hour period. The use of well-designed and properly 
constructed elevated storage tanks, while effecting a re- 
duction in operating costs, will also result in the main- 
tenance of more uniform pressures; reduction in capital 
expenditure in pumping equipment and distribution sys- 
tem: the maintenance of pressures during power failure; 


improved fire service. 


Savings in the Distribution System 


When excavating preparatory to installing water mains, 
proper supervision will prove a great saving to a com- 
munity. If the work is fairly extensive, then by far the 
most economical way of excavation is to use trenching 
machines. A very few of these will accomplish much 
more work at a greatly reduced rate than it is possible 
to do by hand, but when it is required to excavate only a 
short section of trench, manual labor is cheaper, for the 
cost of moving and setting up the trenching machinery 
would overcome the difference in actual cost of excavation. 

Where it is necessary to cut a pavement or macadam- 
ized surface, the cut can best be made with pavement 
breakers operated by compressed air. The air compressor 
is one of the most useful appurtenances in the possession 
of the water department, for it solves many difficulties in 
minimum time, 

It is false economy to attempt to accomplish work by 
the use of antiquated machinery or tools, and the water 
department will find that by maintaining all appurte- 
nances and tools in first-class condition the work can be 
accomplished in minimum time at greatly reduced cost. 

When excavating a trench prior to pipe-laying, it will 
be found much more economical to make plenty of room 
for working conveniently around the pipe. This method 
will save much time in the actual laying of the pipe and 
will allow for proper backfilling where the material will 
slip past the pipe and fill the lower section beneath it. 
If the trench is cramped for width, the backfilling material 
is likely to arch and rest on the top of the pipe, causing 
an undue strain and possible breakage. 


Economies in Main Extensions 


Main extensions of existing works are called for from 
time to time to provide for the constantly increasing de- 
mands of a community, and those additions to a system 
often require careful study. In some instances extensions 
are made in accordance with a prearranged scheme evolved 
by the engineer responsible for the original design; in 


others, the matter is left to the discretion of the board 
commission in charge of the works. In the latter ca 
not infrequently happens that little or no thought is ¢ 
to possible future demands or to requirements for fire 
protection, with the result that many distribution mains 
soon prove inadequate, particularly for the latter purpose, 
It is advisable when planning extensions to give prope 
study to the community to be served, so that the money 
expended will adequately provide for domestic and fir: 
service in future years. 


Installation of Pipe 


In making extensions to the distribution system, con. 
siderable economy can be secured in the smaller sizes 
of cast iron pipe by adopting the use of the 16-foot length 
thereby lessening the number of joints in the pipe line. 
reducing the cost of labor and jointing materials. Where 
lead is used for making the joints, most municipalities 
have adopted the use of jackhammers and compressed aii 
for calking all joints. This method of calking is fa 
superior to the former practice of calking by hand. | 
speeds up the work and produces a much better quality 
of joint at less than 25 per cent of the former cost. 

In recent years it has been possible to effect savings 
in the installation of pipes in the distribution system by 
the adoption of one or more of the many lead substitut 
or jointing compounds. These jointing materials greatl 
decrease the cost per joint by entirely eliminating calking 
and making it possible to install cast iron pipes success. 
fully without the necessity of providing additional exca 
vation areas at bell holes, as formerly required for calking 
joints. Records taken recently on the installation of a 
short line of 36-inch cast iron pipe in Ottawa, Ont.. 
showed that the cost of completing the joints with lead 
was $18.06, whereas the same joints were completed by 
the use of one of the jointing materials at a cost pe: 
joint of $4.42, thus showing a saving per 100 feet of pip: 
installation of $109.12, plus the saving effected in th: 
lesser quantity of material excavated. 


Lack of Maintenance Is False Economy 


Economy in the operation and maintenance of a publi 
water supply requires that a reasonable amount of car 
should be exercised by officials and employees to prevent 
any accident, due either to natural causes or to neglect. 
which would impair the efficiency of the works or incon- 
venience favorable 
amount of care or supervision may be comparative!) 


consumers. Under conditions the 
small, but usually considerable vigilance on the part o! 
those in charge is required at times to maintain the syste!) 
in good condition. 

If economical administration of.a water department |: 
to be obtained, it is necessary for the engineer to giv 
considerable attention to the following appurtenances o! 
ihe system: inspection and maintenance of fire hydrants 
cate valves and meters; prevention of electrolysis; regu- 
lar and systematic survey for detection of leaks; thaw- 
ing of frozen services, and, finally, the efficient handling 
of all general and emergency repairs to the system 
throughout the 24 hours of each day. 


Watch Water Waste! 


The problem of reducing waste of water in unmetered 
cities and towns is receiving as much attention from engi: 
neers and water-works officials as was formerly given to 


| 
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problem of securing additional supplies when the 
nands for water tended to exceed the quantity avail- 
ble. 

[he present sanitary requirements that water supplied 
for domestic consumption shall be free from disease-pro- 
ing organisms necessitates in many cities the construc- 
on and operation of highly efficient water purification 
ints. The cost of maintenance of such plants is in most 
ises expensive owing to the chemicals required to com- 
plete the process of purification and sterilization. The 
cost of operation of a purification plant is in direct rela- 
tion to the quantity of water treated, and it is vitally im- 
portant, if water charges are to be maintained at an 
equitable rate, that a rigid system for the prevention o 


( 


} 


water waste be strictly enforced. 

[he records of consumption in various cities and towns 
indicate that the amount of water wasted often far ex- 
ceeds the quantity necessary to satisfy the demands of 
health or convenience. This waste results largely from 
the failure of the majority of consumers to appreciate 
the value of a supply of pure water. Installation ol 
plumbing fixtures of inferior grade, failure to maintain 
pipes and fittings in good repair, and carelessness in the 
use of water, impose an unnecessary burden on the syste 
Continuation of this practice entails increased expendi- 
tures for additional supplies, extensions to the distribu- 
tion system, pumping equipment and purification plant, 
with a corresponding increase in the annual expenditure 
for maintenance and operation, 

In large measure waste of water is preventable, espe- 
cially that which has had its origin in the erroneous be- 
lief of many consumers that water is free and therefore 
to be used without regard to economy. Extravagant waste 
is due to the custom of allowing the water to run freely 
in summer in order that it may be cool for drinking, and 
in winter to prevent the pipes from freezing. In many 
Canadian cities this latter practice of running water to 
waste to prevent freezing is quite common, but it should 
not be tolerated in any city. 

The determination of underground leaks and their ulti- 
mate repair is a work which demands the fullest attention 
of all water works. There is no branch of the service 
which will pay larger dividends towards securing a more 
economical administration of the water department than 
will the work of a properly functioning water waste sur- 
vey division. 

The systematic and energetic program for the reduc- 
tion of waste carried on in the city of Ottawa during the 
past few years has been the means of reducing the amount 
of water pumped daily by more than 65 gallons pei 
capita. This reduction represents a direct saving in the 
cost of chemicals and sterilizing agents of $26,000 per 
year, plus the saving effected in capital expenditures in 
eliminating the necessity for the enlargement of the puri- 
fication plant, pumping equipment and distribution sys- 
tem. For every gallon reduction in the per capita con- 
sumption, the city of Ottawa is able to effect a saving ol 
$400 per year on the cost of chemicals alone. 


Water Meters—A Real Economy 


All activities of the water department which endeavor 
to bring about a reduction of waste of water can be high- 
ly commended as economical measures, but of all means 
for the conservation of water there is none as effective as 


the installation of meters. Usually much opposition is 
raised to the introduction of meters. but after they have 
been placed in service the results are commonly such as 
to cause them to be greatly favored by the community. 
Many pages could be written on the savings effected 
in hundreds of American and Canadian cities by the adop 


Wherever 


installed. whether the system is partially or wholly me 


tion of the metered system. meters have been 
tered, there has been a marked reduction in the water de 
livered, with no appreciable reduction in the legitimate 
use of water. 

The supply of water is not a fixed service, like polic 
and fire protection, organized to an extent dependent only 
upon the amount of population, but is a service varyin; 
according to the amount of use. Therefore, that part o! 
the use over and above the minimum required for the 
proper health and sanitation of the community is a cost 
correctly chargeable to the individuals responsible for 
that use or waste, and should be collected from them and 
not from the general consumers. 

To carry out a meter program successfully, I sugges 
the building-up of an organization as a separate branch o 
the service whose duty it is to test, install, read, repair and 
systematically record the individual performance of al 
meters. The records kept by this branch of the servic 
will prove of inestimable value to the offic ials of the de 
partment in selecting and purchasing the highest quality 
of meter and, in addition, allowing the water department 
to maintain an accurate check on all services, so that the 
water-works department is assured of all income justly 


due. 
Inspection of Supplies Increases 
Safety and Savings 


It is very desirable to have all castings, pipe, valves, 


etc., inspected during manufacture. In the case of cast 


ings and pipe any flaws that may exist would be detected 


previous to the casting of the pieces, flaws that might! 
otherwise pass unnoticed until the pieces had been in 
stalled and had failed under working conditions. Had th 


faulty piece been rejected at the factory, a great deal of 
labor, money and time would have been saved. In the 
case of valves, any imperfection in the parts would be 
detected and the piece rejected or adjusted, with cons 
quent saving in freight bills and time. In all cases, th: 
knowledge that the material has passed a rigorous in 
spection during manufacture means much to those who 
are responsible for the installation and maintenance of the 


system of which it will form a part. 


Chemical Supervision Saves Money 


A well-qualified and alert chemist is of great value in 
a water purification plant. By maintaining close watch 
on the effluent of the plant. he can so adjust the chemical 
treatment as to guard against tastes and odors, and can 
so control the pH of the water as to prevent red-water 
trouble. In addition to insuring a satisfactory effluent at 
all times, he would be able to save considerable money by 
seeing that just sufficient, and no more, chemicals are ap 
plied. He would also continually strive to improve on 
the plant's past performance by keeping in close touch 
with the latest developments in the water purification field 


and by research work in his own laboratory. 


r 
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Water Softening—A Saving to 
Consumers 

Water softening constitutes another large saving, not 
necessarily to the water department, but to the consumers. 
The difference in cost between producing water satisfac- 
torily soft and producing water desirable for drinking 
purposes only, is so small when distributed over the en- 
tire population of a community, and the advantages of 
soft over hard water are so evident, that many municipali- 
ties are now taking steps to install water-softening plants. 

The losses due to hardness may be classified as follows: 
extra cost of soap and other preparations for softening 
water; extra expense of cisterns and double plumbing 
systems; effects on fabrics; heat losses in hot water heat- 
ers and boilers; extra expense for operating steam boiler 
plants 

In addition to the foregoing, numerous industries re- 
quire soft water, a few of which are: 

The paper industry, which would destroy large quanti- 
ties of sizing chemicals by using hard water. 

The tanning industry, in which the use of soft water 
prevents the formation of soap curds which are difficult 
to rinse from the wool. 

Ice manufacturers, who are able to manufacture a satis- 
factory quality of ice from softened filter water. 

Manufacturing interests will be more easily induced to 
locate in cities having soft water, other things being equal, 
than in places having a hard water supply. The added 
comforts which the citizens will experience by the change 
from hard to soft water cannot be fully appreciated until 
after the change has been made. 

(he saving in soap alone to a community will pay for 
all costs of softening. A number of interesting figures 
have been given to emphasize the economic importance 
of soap waste due to hard water. One gallon per capita 
per day is usually taken as the amount of water used 
. On this basis it was reported that the re- 
2 p.p.m. of hardness from the water of the 


for washin 


moval of 7 
city of St. Louis resulted in a saving of $920 worth of 
soap per day. It is estimated that in a town of 40,000 in- 
habitants using a water of 300 p.p.m. hardness a ton of 
soap is wasted per day. 


Cost of Workmen’s Compensation vs. 
First Aid and Safety Instruction 


In recent years, and in particular since the unemploy- 
ment situation became so acute, there has been a steady 
increase in the cost of compensation on all city works. 
Undoubtedly a great deal of this increased cost is directly 
due to the employment of many men unskilled in this 
particular branch of the service. During 1931 the city 
of Ottawa was required to pay compensation to 160 work- 
men who were injured from time to time in the public 
service an amount in excess of $9,800. 

In November, 1931, with a view to reducing the num- 
ber of these claims, we organized a first aid bureau with 
a competent instructor in charge who held regular classes 
twice weekly, teaching a course of instruction in first aid 
and accident prevention to all foremen, subforemen and 


timekeepers. In addition to these classes the instructor 


each day visited the various works, addressed the work- 
men at convenient times and pointed out to the foremen 
the presence of many accident hazards. The general re- 
sults so far obtained from chis accident prevention policy 


inaugurated by the Department clearly show a very «,}. 
stantial reduction in the number of compensation ‘ca es, 
It is my belief that the policy adopted to reduce accidents 
has already shown that considerable money can be sa\ed 


annually and that much suffering and loss of time on the 
part of the workmen can be avoided. 


Cost Accounting Discloses Waste 
in Operations 


There is no problem in municipal operations more 
important than the adoption of a thorough system of ac. 
counts through which a full and comprehensive report of 
the municipality’s financial condition may be determined 
at any time. The cost accounting system should be such 
that it renders easy comparison of unit costs and makes jt 
possible to exercise greater efficiency and economy in ex- 
tending and operating the system. 

By means of uniform cost accounting records one is 
enabled to tabulate the various costs of maintenance and 
construction, from which an analysis at any time will dis- 
close the foremen who are producing the best results and 
thereby allow the elimination of the less desirable. This 
information will permit of more accurate estimating by 
the engineering staff and will result in lower costs, which 
in itself will more than compensate for the cost of main- 
taining a unit cost system. 


Bureau of Purchases and Supplies 
Watches Expenditures 


By instituting a bureau of purchases and supplies sub- 
stantial savings in the purchase of materials could be 
effected. Requisitions for goods from time to time are 
made to the purchasing officer in charge of this division. 
By planning the work, where possible, well in advance, 
purchase can be made in quantities. When advantage is 
taken of the low prices prevailing during certain periods 
when the manufacturers are over-stocked, substantial sav- 
ings may be effected, provided adequate and well-located 
storage space has been provided. 


Constant Supervision Is Necessary 
in Every Department 


To insure that the service of the Department is efh- 
ciently maintained at all times during the 24-hour period, 
we have inaugurated in Ottawa a central headquarters 
bureau. The purpose of this office is to coordinate all the 
various branches of the Water Department. At this office 
all complaints are received, and the officer in charge is 
continuously informed of the working of the entire De- 
partment, receiving hourly readings of gages from the 
pumping stations, transformer stations and filtration plant. 
as well as pressure-gage readings from all city fire sta- 
tions. This office is equipped with a fire-alarm gong and 
an automatic pressure gage and is furnished with a com- 
plete set of plans and blueprints of the distribution sys- 
tem, giving the exact locations of all mains and valves. 

Emergency service is a most important part of the 
Water Department’s responsibility in safeguarding the 
lives and property of the citizens, and the city of Ottawa 
has placed this service directly under the central head- 
quarters office. To meet this situation, we have specially 
trained employees operating two emergency trucks com- 
pletely fitted with all supplies and appurtenances. 
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Superannuation—The Problem of 
the Old Employee 


the operation of the Water Department, like all other 
. business concerns or institutions, a time comes when 
1y employees, who, after faithfully serving for many 
s, reach an advanced age when it is no longer possi- 
to carry on the arduous duties of the Department. 
i; is not the desire of the officials in charge to discharge 

h employees, yet in many cases permitting them to 
ontinue in the public service slows down the work and 


il 


( 
prevents the inauguration of more advanced and efficient 
m thods. 

lo provide for this condition in the public service, the 
city of Ottawa, in September, 1931, adopted a permanent 
form of superannuation, the purpose of which is to pro- 
vide an annual pension to the employee on reaching a 


retirement age, or in the event of death to provide for 
the widow and dependents. The passing of this superan- 
nuation by-law has resulted in advantage to both the em- 
ployee and the corporation. The workman has become 
more contented and has taken a new interest in his daily 
work. He hesitates to jeopardize his position in any way 
and lose the benefits of the superannuation fund. On the 
other hand, the Water Department is now for the first 
time in history able to take care of its employees advanced 
in years by providing a pension. The retirement of many 
of the older employees, the combining of one or more 
positions, and the promotion of younger men in the ser- 
vice, have resulted in considerable economies, in addition 
to advancing the standards of the Department along more 
scientific and modern methods. 


ACKNOWLEDCMENT.—-From a paper presented before the Canadian Se« 


tion, American Water Works Association 


Smoke Need No Longer Be Tolerated 


AVING learned that much of the smoke nuisance is 

preventable, man is asking for what is his due—purer 

air, with its accompanying increased sunshine. His op- 
portunity is at hand, for, says H. B. Meller*: 

“Deferred repairs and alterations are in unprecedented 
volume as a result of three years’ under-maintenance of in- 
dustrial and commercial plants, transportation systems, and 
residences. Meantime, invention and research have developed 
some new and many improved methods and appliances mak- 
ing for increased efficiency as well as health and comfort in 
mill, shop, office and home. . . . If the demand is not weak- 
ened or frustrated, a program reaching from the largest in- 
dustrial plant to the most modest of cottages can be devel- 
oped which will not only put idle men and idle capital ex- 
penditure to work, but will simultaneously make it possible 
to remove most of the smoke pall from city skies.” 

{mong the products of combustion are visible smoke, solid 
particles carried off by the draft, and sulphurous gases. 
Household furnishings, clothing, wall paper, paint and vege- 
tation are all affected with a “general, dispiriting griminess.” 

Among the other consequences are “the action of these 
pollutants in aiding the formation and prolongation of fogs. 
and their effect in screening out sunshine. Smoke increases 
the number of solid particles in the air which can act as 
nuclei for droplets. When fogs are formed, they become 
mixed with smoke to such an extent that their color is 
changed from white to brown, or even black, and their density 
often is increased so that artificial lighting is necessary, 
sometimes even at midday.” Such fogs are so opaque that 
heat rays from the sun require a longer time to penetrate; 
hence, fogs persist longer in a smoky city than in the coun- 
try. When there is tarry matter in the air, the fog droplets 
become coated with an oily film which retards evaporation. 
With a low wind velocity, smoke will accumulate in the air, 
because there is no way for it to be carried off. Then also, 
“smoke, not only during periods of fog, but at other times 
as well, reduces the amount of sunshine. 

“Direct effects on health are due to solid particles breathed. 
\ccording to medical specialists, such particles irritate the 
sensitive membranes of the nose, throat and lungs, and 
may aggravate diseases of those organs, or may predispose 
to acute diseases of the respiratory tract. 

“In the large centers, most of which have anti-smoke ordi- 


“Head of the Air Pollution Investigation, Mellon Institute of Indus- 
trial Research, and Chief of the Bureau of Smoke Regulation, Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Pittsburgh, Pa. Information on the subject of 
smoke and dust abatement will be furnished on request. 


nances, the problem is not merely one for regulation within 
the corporate limits of the city. Usually there is a group of 
physically contiguous but politically separate communities, 
each of which is made up of industrial, commercial, and resi 
These, with the larger city in the center. 
The central city may 


dential elements. 
constitute a natural smoke district. 
have an anti-smoke ordinance which it is enforcing. 
the rest of the district probably employs little or no such 


while 


regulation. ... 

“Air pollution can be and is carried by the winds, to con 
taminate districts other than those in which it originated. 
Therefore each community pollutes every other in the group. 
and regulation by one cannot bring maximum results unless 
all are enforcing similar laws. This condition would indicate 
the advisability—rather, the 
‘smoke areas,’ not in cities alone. . . 

“Whether the organization of such areas into air hygiene 
districts should be provided for through state legislation, ot 
whether cooperation between the individual units would be 


necessity—of regulation — in 


the better solution, is a matter to be determined. In many 
cases a district lies wholly within a single county; in other 
instances interstate action will be necessary. 

“It must also be decided whether, in cases in which the 
central unit already is enforcing an anti-smoke ordinance, 
the other members of the group would accept that ordinance 
as their standard for the time, all then working together to 
formulate a new and better set of regulations; or whether 
possible improvements in the ordinance would be considered 
and adopted at the time the coalition is formed. 

“Whether a community is selfishly interested in itself. or 
whether it approaches the matter in a spirit of cooperation, its 
problem is the same. It would seem worth while, therefore. to 
study carefully the conditions locally and throughout the 
district, with the idea of formulating such legislation as 
should be passed as a protection for the near future; so that 
new equipment, and such alterations and repairs as are made 
to existing plants, may be required to meet the standards set 
up as desirable. A reasonable time should be allowed for 
compliance on the part of those whose installations weré made 
without restriction. . . . 

“In such a program, the private home should not be ex- 
empt, as it is at present in most cities. ... There are so many 
more domestic than industrial chimneys that it seems unfair, 
to say the least, to regulate the one and to allow the other to 
continue to blacken the face of the community.” 


See “Smoke Abatement,” p. 71, this issue. 
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Detroit City Plan Commission Suggests 


Rehabilitation of “Uneeonomie Districts” 


| YXCEPTIONAL opportunities for the rehabilitation of 


“uneconomic districts” in Detroit are afforded by the 

abnormally high percentage of tax deliquency during 
the last two years, with its accompanying shrinkage in real 
estate values. That the city may be prepared to profit in at 
least this one respect trom the recent serious business de- 
pression, the City Plan Commission has prepared tentative 
plans for the closing of needless streets and the conversion 
of blighted residential neighborhoods into modern housing 
and recreation developments. 

Figure | shows a typ al section of one of Detroit's blighted 
areas. It consists of three blocks, in the center of which is 
located a municipal recreation center at the present time. 
The existing buildings are shown. The total area of these 
blocks is 11.217 acres. Of this amount, 3.676 acres are oc- 
cupied by streets and alleys. The privately owned and city- 
owned property therefore consists of 7.541 acres. It will be 
noted that approximately 33 per cent of the total area is 
occupied by streets and alleys. 

Figure Il shows a proposed development of the same area 
built up with apartment houses constructed around the exist- 
ing municipal center, and around a park. As Walter H. 
Blucher, City Planner and Secretary of the Commission. 
points out: 

“The advantages of such a development are immediately 
apparent, particularly from the standpoint of light and air. 
\gain, it must be borne in mind that this study has not yet 
been worked out in detail. The present plan merely shows 
what might be done with part of the area. An important 
factor is the saving in street space. Fifty-seven per cent of 
the present street area is used for the park development. A 


= | 


FIGURE I 


WI TIDUTV.~ A HOTTSING TT 
IN DUR VEY HC STUDY 
AREAS ABOUT AN EXISTING COMMUNITY BUILDING 


FIGURE II 


study of the assessed valuations in this three-block area shows 
that there are 334,365 square feet of space exclusive of streets. 
The 1932 assessed valuation of all the land and _ buildings, 
excluding the city recreation building, is $402,912.00. The 
valuation per square foot for land and buildings is therefore 
$1.20. It is believed that the actual value of the property 
bears a very close relationship to the assessed valuations. 
On this basis of land cost, it would be possible to rebuild 
the area with structures that could be rented for very low 
rentals.” 

This three-block area is part of a district of nearly two 
square miles which must be studied as a whole before re- 
building any part of it. Mr. Blucher says further: 


“Other factors which must be considered to give a com- 
plete picture are the types of structures in the district, thei 
age and the income produced from them; the people now 
residing in the district, the rents that they are paying and 
the rents which they might be able to pay for better housing 
accommodations; the number of families in the district, and 
the average number of people in each family; the amount o! 
so-called property in the district which obviously can be cut 
down to the benefit of the entire area. These, and many other 
factors must be studied. An area of this kind cannot be 
improved over night, nor can it be cured by mere palliatives. 
It is essential that we get at the root of the disease and apply 
our remedies to that point.” 


Eprroria Nore.—See the April-May issue of Planning Broadcasts, 4 
bulletin of the Planning Foundation of America and the National (0n- 
ference on City Planning, 130 E. 22d St.. New York: “Too Much and Too 
Bad,” by Tracy B. Augur, city planner, Detroit, Mich. 
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FORWARD STEPS 


Reported by 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


Boulevard Planning Stim- 
ulated by Chamber 
of Commerce 


Lone Istanp City, New York Crry.- 
{n interesting experiment in city plan- 
ning is being undertaken by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the Borough of Queens, 
New York City, in an effort to promote 
oreater voluntary cooperation among the 
owners of property located along Queens 
Boulevard, one of the principal thor- 
oughfares of that borough, to the end 
that the Boulevard may be developed 
with harmoniously designed buildings 
which will not only improve the appear- 
ance of the Boulevard, but will be eco- 
nomically justifiable. 

{ competition in three parts was an- 
pounced in which architects, engineers 
and city planners were invited to submit 
their ideas regarding the immediate as 
well as the final development of the 
Boulevard. 

Part I of the competition just com- 
pleted invites “proposals which will im- 
mediately improve the appearance of the 
Boulevard and permit present owners to 
earn enough from temporary use to pay 
taxes and reasonable carrying charges.” 
More than thirty of the country’s leading 
architects, landscape architects, archi- 
tectural draftsmen and engineers. includ- 


ing one from Sweden, submitted designs 
in this competition. The winners were 
as follows: 

First prize, $200, Philip G. Bartlett, 
Manhattan. 

Second prize, $75, plus special award 
of $30, Albert Sturr, Manhattan. 

Special prize, $30, John W. Ingle. Jr.. 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

Special prize $30, Timpson & Turnbull, 
Manhattan. 

Special prize, $30, Harry B. Brainerd 
and Richard Smythe, Manhattan. 

The winning design is shown herewith. 

Queens Boulevard, which is one of the 
main trafic arteries of the Borough of 
Queens, connects Manhattan, via Queens- 
horo Bridge, with Jamaica. It is ap- 
proximately seven miles long. and 
throughout most of its length a 200-foot 
boulevard or four traffic lanes. The pro- 
perty abutting each side of the Boule- 
vard is zoned for business. 

It is the belief of the Queens Boule- 
vard Committee, under whose jurisdic- 
tion the competition was planned and 
carried through to completion, that these 
property owners will benefit directly by 
voluntarily coordinating the development 
of their property with the neighboring 
owners rather than by attempting to set 
up any further legal restrictions through 
crdinance or otherwise. 

Part I] of the competition, definite an- 


a 


nouncement of which has not yet beet 
made, invites a “proposal for the treat 
ment of a typical shopping business or 
recreational zone on the Boulevard in 
such a manner that there will be ampk 
protection to adjoining residential pro 
perties, as well as space and facilities to 
attract the patronage of the immediate 
neighborhood, and in addition adequate 
space for those approaching by motor.” 

Part Ill, which will follow, invites a 
“proposal for the ultimate treatment of 
an apartment house zone lying between 
two business zones.” 

The Jury of Award included the fo! 
lowing: Leslie G. Baker, Regional Plan 
\ssociation of New York: Theobald GC. 
Engelhardt, American Institute of Archi 
tects; Arthur C. Holden, American In 
stitute of Architects; William W. 
Knowles, Society of Beaux Arts Archi 
tects: George C. Meyer, Cord Meyer De 
velopment Co. (real estate). 

Regarding the results of Part I of the 
competition, the Jury of Award com 
mented in part as follows: 

“The drawings submitted offer a hope 
ful prospect of what may be accom 
plished by the cooperation of the many 
different interests involved. It is an en- 
couraging prospect, because it reveals 
that Queens Boulevard is as yet un- 
spoiled. \ wide swathe of properties ly- 
ing on either side of the Boulevard offer 
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By Philip G. Bartlett, Manhattan 
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a virgin field where the experience of 
other cities and the recent great ad- 
vances in technical knowledge may be 
utilized to make this great arterial street 
an example of what is possible in mod- 
ern city. 

“It should be clearly understood that 
the Jury does not expect any single one 
of the proposals to be executed as sub- 
mitted; that was not the purpose of the 
competition. What was sought was to 
bring ideas to the attention of the pub- 
lic which might divert the course of de- 
velopment away from ruthless competi- 
tion, wasteful speculation, and ultimate 
blight. Furthermore, it was desired to 
demonstrate that professional talent ex- 
isted which was competent to cope with 
the very perplexing problems which con- 
front the owners of real estate border- 
ing on the Boulevard, as well as the in- 
vestors in mortgages and the city of New 
York itself, 

“The competition demonstrates clearly 
that by coherent group planning and by 
the pooling of interests, administrative 
units may be set up for real estate de- 
velopment which should be capable of 
producing results which would be impos- 
sible without cooperation.” 

WILLIAM J. 
Vice-President, Chamber of 
the Borough of Queens. 


RUSSELL, 
Executive Com- 


merce of 


Massachusetts Municipalities 

Audited by the Commonwealth 
Though the depres- 
sion has shown us that American cities 
are conducted on a higher ethical plane 
and fulfill more important purposes in 
the communities than private business, it 
has also taught us the need of efficient 
and businesslike government to avoid 
heavy tax rates. One method of securing 
integrity and intelligence in conduct of 
affairs is the audit of municipal finances 
by independent auditors who can bring 
knowledge of methods used in other 
cities, and an impartial attitude. 

Who will sponsor the audit? The nat- 
ural body would be the taxpayers, who 
have a stake in government like that of 
the shareholders in but they 
have no general organization outside of 
the government. In New Jersey and other 
states, cities may obtain audits from a 
list of public accountants certified by the 
state, a system which has worked well 
except when the auditor thinks more of 
next year’s job than of professional pride. 
ind excepting the auditors’ lack of knowl- 
edge of other municipal methods. Muni- 
cipal Leagues of Kansas, Illinois, and 
Nebraska furnish the independent spon- 
sor for audits. Their trained staffs can 
be kept free of the next year’s job idea, 
but checking up on its own members 
may be embarrassing for the League it- 
self. 

Several states, of which Massachusetts 
is a notable example, have relied on 
strong and able state civil services to 
furnish this auditing service to their own 
cities and towns. State audit in Massachu- 
setts fits well into the practices of state 
certification of town notes, examination 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


business, 


of municipal loans, and, to a limited ex- 
tent, of municipal budgets. Knowledge 
of municipal finances is thus concentrated 
in the State Department of Corporations 
and Taxation, and a permanent special- 
ized auditing force has been built up. 
Great wisdom was shown by the Director 
of Accounts, Theodore N. Waddell, in 
leaving state audit on a voluntary basis 
for a long time, and, after statutes made 
a biennial audit compulsory, moving care- 
fully before forcing his services on cities. 
In rare instances, on request of substan- 
tial elements of the community, mayors 
have been advised to request audits. As 
a result of this tactfulness, 71 munici- 
palities have asked for annual audits, 211 
have asked for the state accounting sys- 
tem, the biennial compulsory audit is 
almost complete, and yet no one would 
maintain that the spirit of local self- 
government has suffered in the state. 
This is true because the audit has been 
kept free of politics. Auditors do not 
work on their own cities. Payments may 
be questioned but cannot be disallowed 
by the auditor as in England. so it is 
up to the city to wash its own dirty linen. 


Almost the strongest critical language 
used in the auditor’s reports is: “This 


balance sheet shows the financial condi- 
tion of the city to be such as to require 
the serious consideration of the Mayor 
and city government if the credit of the 
city is to be maintained and business car- 
ried on in a legal manner. Further con- 
clusions are to be drawn by the city coun- 
cil or by the voters at the next election. 

Education is one of the greatest values 
of the state audit. Recommendations for 
bookkeeping improvements are to be 
found in every report, while unwise prac- 
tices like viewing a credit balance in 
surplus as available for expenditures 
have been stopped. Turning all cash re- 
ceipts into the treasury, collection of long 
overdue taxes or bills, and other sane 
practices are regularly advised. As the 
knowledge of the auditor’s helpfulness 
spreads, a steady stream of municipal 
officials telephone or call at the State 
House for advice on finances. 

The accounting system ties in with re- 
ports of municipal finances, which are 
among the most useful and reliable in the 
country and which fit the Census Bureau 
classification. Thus political statisticians 
as well as municipal officials, councilmen, 
city creditors, find the work of value. 

GEORGE C. S. BENSON, 
Research in Municipal Govern- 
Harvard University. 


Bureau for 
ment, 


City Reports by Radio 

Bincuamton, N. Y.—Taxpayers of 
Binghamton were given a new deal this 
spring when City Manager C. A. Harrell 
carried the administration’s report direct 
to the public through radio. 

Twenty-four department heads in semi- 
weekly talks over the local station, 
WNBF, reported the detailed operation of 
their bureaus. This wholesale broadcast 
of city conditions was without cost, for 
the radio station owners generously 
awarded the time on the air for the city 
servants to make a direct appeal to prop- 
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erty owners. Starting in April. the 
series ran until July 1. In telling their 
stories the speakers made a factual | 
sentation of the operation of their 
spective departments, together with sts 
and savings made over the past year. The 
listeners-in sat as the jury in the cas: 

In commenting on this method of re. 
porting their stewardship direct to the 
taxpayers, the City Manager said that 
he liked the idea of carrying the story 
first-handed to the people. who do the 
judging as to the effectiveness of the ad- 
ministration, rather than relating jy 
through a second person. The elaborate 
report by department heads provided the 
vehicle for the individual to render his 
accounting in his own way, since he was 
given a free rein without the possibility 
of being misquoted. 

Taxpayers liked the frank discussion 
of their problems and an explanation of 
how their money was spent. Favorable 
comment was received from many who 
followed the series throughout. The title 
of this series of fifteen-minute talks was 
“Where the Taxpayer's Money Goes,” 
and each department head had a subtitle 
which pertained to his particular branch 
of city service. Every department. bureau, 
board and even the Committee on Un- 
employment, was represented. 

P. WYNN, 


Superintendent of Maintenance 


Reducing City Noises 

Boston, Mass.—As a result of the 
recommendations contained in the recent 
report of the Boston Noise Commission, 
there has been set up in the Sanitary Di- 
vision of the Boston Health Department 
a Noise Nuisance Bureau under the di- 
rection of Dr. M. Victor Safford. Deputy 
Health Commissioner. One of the first 
steps of the new Bureau was to organiz 
an Advisory Board consisting of Dr 
Henry A. Christian, Physician in Chief 
of the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital 
Chairman; Miss Elizabeth M. Herlihy, 
Secretary of the City Planning Board, 
Secretary; Miss Mary A. Barr. member 
of the City Planning Board: Thomas J. 
Donnellon, formerly Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Sanitary Division of the 
Boston Health Department: Ernest A. 
Johnson, Secretary of the Building 
Trades Council; and Joseph A. Toma- 
sello, Engineer and Chairman of the Bos- 
ton Board of Appeal. 

The Boston Noise Commission was ap- 
pointed by Mayor James M. Curley. to 
work in cooperation with the City Plan- 
ning Board in considering the question 
of the suppression of unnecessary noises 
in the city of Boston. Its report. pub- 
lished by the City Planning Board (30 
City Hall, Boston) is a 30-page pamph- 
let. discussing noise abatement under the 
following headings: 

Reasons Why Boston Is Concerned About 
Noises; Causes of Noise in Boston: Discussion 
of Specific Noises in Boston; Existing Boston Or 
dinances with Regard to Noise; Recommend 
tion for a Permanent Boston Noise Abatement 
Commission; and What Can Boston Do to Abate 
Noise? 

ELIZABETH M. HERLIHY, 


Secretary, City Planning Board. 


TRAFFIC CONTROL AND FACILITATION 


Conducted by Publications Committee, Institute of Traffic Engineers, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 


Maxwell Halsey, Chairman, Harry Hemmings, Reyburn Hoffman, Benoit Laberge, Theodore T. MecCroskey, Donald M. MeNeil, A. J. Naquin, Hawley 8. 
Simpson, Arthur G. Straetz, Peter J. Stupka, Lawrence S. Tuttle, John C. Wrighton 


Montreal’s Traffie-Actuated 
Traffic Control System 


HE city of Montreal has been some- 

what conservative in the matter of 

adopting a mechanical device to take 
over the work of traffic officers in direct- 
ing its trafic. Thus the city has been 
able to profit by the experiences of other 
cities and to take advantage of progress 
in the art of trafic control. The system 
recently installed at approximately fifty 
of Montreal’s most important intersec- 
tions is based on a comparatively new 
principle—that of the actuation of traffic 
signals by means of the traffic itself. 
This type of control has seen its entire 
development during the past five years 
and represents the very latest contribu- 
tion to the field of traffic control. In 
Montreal it is more commonly referred to 
as the “robot” system. 


approaches to each signalized intersec- 
tion, to record approaching traffic. The 
control mechanism receives the informa- 
tion from the detectors and assigns the 
right-of-way, by means of standard traf- 
fic signals. to the different streets in ac- 
cordance with the traffic flow as indicated 
by the detectors. 


The Traffic Detectors 

The traffic detector is a pressure-sen- 
sitive contact-making device connected 
to a relay in the control mechanism, and 
is actuated by the pressure of a wheel 
passing over it at any point. One or 
more detectors are installed in each ap- 
proach to an intersection in the normal 
path of movement of vehicles. The de- 
tectors are installed so that their surface 
is flush with the 
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FIG. 1—ELEMENTARY TIMING CIRCUIT FOR TRAFFIC. 
ACTUATED TRAFFIC CONTROL SYSTEM 


Each of the fifty intersections in the 
system is controlled entirely independent 
of all other intersections. It was found 
that. owing to the types of traffic and the 
characteristics of their movements, with 
traffice-actuated controls operating with- 
out interconnection and coordinated only 
by the actual traffic movements rather 
than by a predetermined plan, a ma- 
terially higher degree of efficiency could 
be attained. Thus the city was able to 
avoid the necessity of a very large ex- 
penditure for the installation of under- 
ground ducts and cable to interconnect 
the fifty intersections. The following de- 
scription applies to each intersection in 
the system. 

The robot system consists of three 
major parts—the traffic signals, the traf- 
fic detectors, and the control mechanism. 
The traffic detectors are placed in all 


ticular approach. 
The system is ar- 
ranged so_ that 
push-buttons for pedestrians may be con- 
nected to it to permit pedestrians to oper- 
ate the control in exactly the same man- 
ner as vehicles. Where tramecars use an 
intersection on one or more approaches, 
special detectors are used for the tram- 
cars, 


The Control 


The control mechanism is the most im- 
portant part of the robot system. Its 
function is to receive the impulses from 
the detectors and to intelligently assign 
the right-of-way by means of the signals, 
in exact accordance with the traffic de- 
mand from instant to instant, as indi- 
cated by the detectors. 

The control presents a great many 
unique features to meet the special re- 
quirements of traffic-actuated control ap- 
paratus. Many more problems are 


By R. B. DODDs, JR. 
Traflic Engineer, 
Automatic Signal Corporation 


involved in the design of a control which 
accurately registers. remembers. and _ re- 
sponds to actual traffic demands that vary 
widely from minute to minute, than in 
the fixed time control which repeats a 
fixed control cycle, irrespective of the 
presence or absence of trafic. The tim- 
ing of the various intervals is accom- 
plished by an electrostatic method. based 
on the principle that a definite time in- 
terval is required to charge a condenser 
to a definite difference in potential 
through a fixed value of resistance. The 
elementary timing circuit used in this 
equipment is shown in Figure 1. The 
control provides for a total of eight time 
intervals as follows, each of which is 
independently adjustable over a suitable 
range: 

An initial interval at the beginning of 
the green period for each traffic move 
ment to permit standing vehicles to get 
into motion. 

A vehicle interval for each movement 
is the unit of time extension of the green 
period for eac h ve hicle, and is a measure 
of the maximum time spacing between 
vehicles which can continue to hold the 
green signal from 
traffic. 


opposing waiting 

\ maximum interval for each move- 
ment is the time that continuous traffic 
with a time spacing less than the vehicle 


FIG. 2— TWO-PHASE DISPATCHER. 
MONTREAL TRAFFIC CONTROL 
SYSTEM 
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on the 


from 
street. 


interval can the green signal 
trafhe 


\n amber interval to warn approach- 


vaiting opposing 
ing trafhie and to provide necessary time 
for vehicles to clear the intersection. 

extension is 


Time accomplished as 


shown in Figure 1, by short-circuiting 
the condenser through a suitable low re- 
the 


detector relay which is operated by each 


sistance by means of a contact on 
car crossing the detector when the signal 
Thus, each time the det 


relay is operated by a car crossing it, the 


Is green. ior 


condenser is short-circuited dis- 


charged, and the vehicle interval is reset. 
The green signal time is thereby ex- 
tended by the length of the vehicle in- 
terval from the instant of actuation of 


each car crossing the detector. 

The length of the impulses which the 
detector relay receives is approximately 
inversely proportional to the speed of the 
the Therefore, 
since the rate of discharge of the con- 


car crossing detector. 


denser is inversely proportional to the 


Prepared by 
City Planning and Zoning” 


FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
Author of “The Law of 


resistance in the discharge circuit, it is 
obvious that by choice of a suitable re- 
sistance in series with the detector relay 
contact (in the discharge circuit) the 
length of the vehicle interval time exten- 
can be made to vary automatically 
with the speed of the car, and thus in- 
crease the efficiency of operation. 


sion 


Here are some sample typical obser- 
vations of the length of the green interval 
allotted to 
secutive cycles at different hours of a 


each movement during con- 


day. 
These observations at one of Mon- 
treal’s heaviest traveled intersections, 


show the wide variation in the length of 
the allotted to the 
movements as determined by the actual 
This is of 
considerably greater importance than the 
variation in the total cycle, because the 
total cycle length might remain substan- 
tially constant and still permit the sav- 


green interval two 


trafic from cycle to cycle. 


ing of a large amount of time. o ving to 
the wide fluctuation in the distribution of 
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NOTES 


INTERSECTION OF UNIVERSITY AND 
SHERBROOKE STREETS 
9:00 A.M. to 9:05 A.M. 
Length of Green Interval (seconds) 


Sherbrooke St. University St. Total Cy 
38 16 54 
29 22 51 
30 12 42 
14 22 36 
15 30 75 

2:30 P.M. to 2:35 P.M. 
15 12 27 
22 14 
12 26 8 
31 20 51 
14 12 26 
5:30 P.M. to 5:35 P.M. 
50 20 0 
it 28 72 
24 36 60 
3 28 60 
41 30 71 


the green time between the two 
ments, 

The system is operated continuously. 
since the objection to all-night operation 
is removed by the elimination of un- 
necessary stops and delays. and thus the 
safety element of continuous operation is 
retained. 


move- 


From Data collected 
by the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 


Residential Zoning District 
Inuinows.—Tews v. Woolhiser, 186 N. 
I. 827 (Supreme Court, April 22, 1933). 
\ zoning ordinance placing a single 


residence restriction on a_ triangular 
block, where property was valueless as 
residence property and all property 


around it was zoned fer commercial use, 
is unreasonable and void. 


Evrror’s Nore \ zoning restriction, like all 
police power regulations, must have a substan- 
tial relation to the public health, safety and gen 
eral welfare In the opinion of the judge decid 
ing thi there was in this instance no such 
relation ind the facts seem to be ample to 
upport th decision as rendered. 


Publication of Zoning Map— 
Changes After Publication 

New York.—lncorporated Village of 
Vorthport v. Walsh, Supreme Court, Suf- 
folk County, reported in New York Lau 
Journal, July 5, 1933.—-Under the state 
zoning enabling act the preliminary re- 
port of the Zoning Commission and the 
report finally adopted by the village were 
one and the same. It was made as a pre- 
liminary report to the Board of Trustees 


of the village, and as a final report it 
was finally submitted to the Board of 
Trustees. This was all done before the 


enactment of the ordinance, and the pub- 
lic hearings were had upon due _ notice 
upon the filing of the report. Notices 
were first duly published for the hearings, 
and the hearings were attended, and the 
objections there raised were heard and 
entered. The zoning map was filed in the 
office of the Village Clerk with the pre- 
liminary report and remained there until 
after the zoning ordinance was finally 


adopted, and reference was made thereof 
and thereto in the published and posted 
notices. There is no provision of the law 
requiring the publication of the zoning 
map. The publication and posting gave 
notice to the public generally that an 
ordinance establishing various classifica- 
tions of uses to which property could be 
put was on file in the office of the Village 
Clerk, together with the zoning map. 
which the text of the ordinance referred 
to as being filed in the office of the said 
Clerk. The provision of the ordinance 
referring to the zoning map as being “a 
part of this ordinance,” did not require 
a publication of this map before the or- 
dinance could be adopted. The reference 
to the zoning map and the calling of the 
attention of the public and of those in- 
terested to the fact that the map was 
filed in the office of the Clerk of the vil 
lage, a public office where all filed papers 
are open to inspection, is all that may be 
required under the provisions of the Zon 
ing Law. The changing of the date when 
the ordinance was to become effective 
“immediately” to a day certain within a 
reasonable time thereafter was not a ma- 
terial change which affected the validity 
thereof. 


Parks 


New York.—Venditto v. O'Rourke, Su- 
preme Court, Richmond County, New 
York City, reported in the New York Law 
Journal, June 17, 1933.—The plaintiff, 


a taxpayer, seeks in this action to adjoin 
and restrain the defendant, who is Park 
Commissioner of the borough of Rich- 
mond, from issuing any permit to use any 


part of Wolf’s Point Park for camping, 
or from allowing the camps or bungalows 
to remain there, on the ground that such 
use is not a park use. The Court, in de- 
ciding for the plaintiff, says that “the 
maintenance of the bungalow and other 
structures, a number of which are per- 
manent in nature, has deprived the gen- 
eral public of the benefits of said park. 
The fact that the park is not fully de- 
veloped does not justify the . . . permits.” 

Eprror’s Note.—It should be observed that the 
park in question was a city park. In the case 
of a remote state or national park, the decision 
might well have been different, especially with 
regard to the temporary camps. 


The Twenty Per Cent Clause in 
Zoning Ordinances 

Those interested in this clause as 
worded in the New York City charter 
and in the New York (State) General 
Cities Law are referred to the decision 
just rendered by the Court of Appeals of 
the state reversing the decision of Matter 
of Schmidt v. McKee in the Appellate 
Division, referred to in a note on the 
twenty per cent clause in our May num- 


ber. 


Planning Summer School in 
England 


Those of our readers who are to be 
abroad this summer will be interested in 
the announcement of a Town and County 
Planning School to be held September 
11 to 17 near Welwyn Garden City in 
England. Information may be obtained 
by addressing the School at Parkway 
Chambers. Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
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Public Works Advisors Appointed 


Ten Regional Advisors 
iY OINTMENT was made by Presi- 
lent Roosevelt on July 25 of ten 
wd al advisors to the Federal Emer- 
Administration of Public Works. 
| headquarters for the ten regions into 
hich the nation has been divided were 
announced, as follows: 
R 1. Headquarters, Boston 
Includes Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. 
\dvisor—Ralph L. Cooper, of Belfast, Maine. 


Revion 2. Headquarters, New York 
ides New York, Pennsylvania and New 


Jersey. 
\dyisor—Edward J. Flynn, of New York City. 
Revion 3. Headquarters, Chicago 


Includes Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and 
Wisconsin. 
\dvisor--Daniel J. Tobin. of Indianapolis, Ind. 
Region 4. Headquarters, Omaha 


laciades North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota, Iowa and Wyoming. 

(dvisor—Frank Murphy, of Wheaton, Minn. 
Region 5. Headquarters, Portland 

Includes Montana, Idaho, Washington and 

Oregon. 

Advisor—N. Marshall Dana, of Portland, Ore. 
Region 6. Headquarters, San Francisco 

Includes California, Nevada, Utah and Arizona. 

Advisor—Justus S. Wardell, of San Francisco, 

Calif 
Region 7. Headquarters, Fort Worth 

Includes Texas, Louisiana and New Mexico. 

Advisor—Clifford Jones, of Spur, Texas. 
Region 8. Headquarters, Kansas City, Mo. 

Includes Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Mis 

souri and Arkansas. 

Advisor—Vincent M. Miles, of Fort Smith, Ark. 
Region 9. Headquarters, Atlanta 

Includes Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, South 

Carolina and Florida. 

Advisor—Monroe Johnson, of Marion, S. C. 
Region 10. Headquarters, Richmond 

Includes Tennessee, Kentucky, West Virginia. 

Maryland, Delaware, Virginia and North 

Carolina. 

Advisor—George L. Ratcliffe, of Baltimore, Md. 

These advisors will serve as direct rep- 
resentatives of the Federal Public Works 
\dministration in the decentralized or- 
ganization being set up to expedite the 
program of useful public works designed 
to give speedy employment and move men 
from relief rolls to pay rolls. 

Secretary of tne Interior Harold L. 
Ickes, as Public Works Administrator, in 
making public the foregoing list, called 
upon various local governments seeking 
aid of the Public Works Administration 
to present only projects qualified under 
the announced policies of the Adminis- 
tration. These non-Federal projects are 
to be presented to the State Advisory 
Boards, the personnel of which, an- 
nounced on July 26, is given below. 

Functions of the regional advisors will 
consist of obtaining from the State 
Boards within the region lists of projects 
under consideration by them, together 
with recommendations rejections. 
Each regional advisor will from time to 
lime visit the offices of the State Boards 
within the region and advise and consult 
with those boards to the end that action 
may be consistent with sound local and 
district planning. 
lhe regional advisors will keep the Na- 
onal Planning Board in Washington ad- 
vised of developments, and accumulate, 
ollate and submit to the Washington 

inning Board all available information 
eful to it. The advisors will also serve 


the Federal Public Works Administrator 
in any manner that he may order for the 
purpose of speeding up the work, inves- 
tigating and solving such problems as 
may arise. 


Personnel of Planning Board 
RGANIZATION of a Planning Board 


for the Federal Emergency Adminis 
tration of Public Works has been an- 
nounced by Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes, as Public Works Admin- 
istrator, and Colonel H. M. Waite, as 
Deputy Administrator of Public Works. 
The Planning Board will study long- 
range effects or possibilities of public 
works projects from a social and eco- 
nomical point of view. Its inquiry will 
concern all types of work, Federal, local 
government and private. The Board con- 
sists of: 

Frederic A. Delano, President, Ameri- 
can Civie Association, and former Chair- 
man Regional Plan of New York and Its 
Environs; Wesley C. Mitchell. Professor 
of Economics, Columbia University, New 
York, and Charles E. Merriam. Chair- 
man Department of Political Science. 
University of Chicago. Charles W. Eliot. 
2d, will serve as Executive Secretary. 

The Board’s duties, under the direction 
of the Administrator and Deputy Admin- 
istrator, will include keeping in touch 
with all State Boards and Regional Ad- 
visors, so that the whole Federal public 
works plan will be coordinated with an 
eye to future developments. 


Housing Division Organized 
EADED by Robert D. Kohn, former 


President of the American Institute 
of Architects, organization of a housing 
division of the Federal Emergency Ad 
ministration of Public Works has been 
announced. This will be the division to 
study housing projects submitted for 
allotments of public works funds. The 
desire of the Administration is to en 
courage projects which will give really 
low-cost housing in sections where re 
quired. 

Serving with Mr. Kohn will be N. Max 
Dunning. formerly with the Reconstruc 
tion Finance Corporation, as Assistant 
Director of Housing, and Eugene Henry 
Klaber, architect, of Chicago, as Chief 
of the Technical Staff. 

Consultants as needed, either in Wash 
ington or in the field, will be called in 
as required on a per diem basis. Con 
sultants designated for such work include 
Henry Wright, of New York; Mrs. Edith 
Elmer Wood, of New Jersey; F. L. Ack- 
erman, of New York: Jacob L. Crane, Jr.. 
of Chicago; Russell V. Black. of Prince- 
ton; Coleman Woodbury, of Chicago: 
Harold D. Hynds, of New York; and 
Tracy Augur, of Detroit. 

In addition, a coordinating group of 
the housing division has been selected on 
a per diem basis to coordinate the differ 
ent sections of the country. Included are 
Howard Green. of Cleveland; Alfred K. 
Stern, of Chicago; and Mrs. Mary K. 
Simkhoviteh. of New York. 


The Municipal Bond Market 


Recent sales of new issues, from July numbers of The Bond Buyer: 


Amount 
$ 350,000 Washington Co., Pa., Funding 
4,356,000 New Hampshire, State ; 
300,000 Meriden, Conn., Refunding 
200,000 Elmira, N. Y., Welfare 
1,000,000 Illinois, Waterway 
350,000 Northampton Co., Pa., County 
200,000 Carroll Co., Md.. County. . 
822,000 Suffolk Co... N. Y., 
Dredging, Relief 

600,000 Ramsey Co.. Minn.. Welfare 

140,000 Norwalk, Conn., Water 

110,000 Ogdensburg, N. Y., Municipal 
0,000 Niagara Falls, N. Y.. Welfare 
980,000 San Francisco, Calif., Relief 

325,000 Salt Lake City, Utah, School. he 
992,000 Pasadena, Calif.. San Gabriel Dam 
841,000 Bridgeport, Conn., Refunding .. 
200,000 Washington Suburban Sanitary Dis 

trict. Md., Water . 

300,000 Columbia Co., Pa., Refunding 


Borrower and Purpose 


Parkway, Highway 


Rate (%) Term (Years) Basis (% ) 
14% (Avg.) 3.23 
8 ( Avg.) 3.23 
1-5 (Ser.) 3.34 
33, ( Avg.) 3.69 
3.90 
1 10 (Avg.) 3.94 
> (Avg.) 
110 10.6 (Avge.) 4.075 
5/6 (Avg.) 1.09 
tl, 11% (Avg.) 4.10 
+14 1-10 (Ser.) 4.12 
(Avg.) 4.20 
8.53 ( Avg.) 4.24 
4 20 4.25 
1% 10-40 (Ser.) 4.70 
5 81/3 (Avg.) 4.91 
5 0-50 (Opt.) 5.40 
5-19 (Ser.) 3% 


Recent City Manager Appointments 


James H. Bonner became the new City 
Manager of Long Beach. Calif., on 
July 7. 

George Hackney, of Lexington, N. C., 
became City Manager of Asheville, N. C., 
on June 29. 

Blaine Hansen was appointed City 
Manager of Beloit. Wis.. on July 1. 

C. C. Holden was appointed City Man- 
ager of El Reno. Okla.. on July 15. 


Walter T. Kellogg was recently ap- 
pointed the first County Manager of San 
Mateo County. Calif. 

T. C. Marshall became City Manager 
of Rock Hill, S. C., on July 3. 

Wilder M. Rich, of Trenton. is the 
first City Manager of Hackensack. N. } 

ORIN F. NOLTING 


Assistant Director The International ¢ 
Managers’ Association 
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“It’s Good to Hear Your VOICE” 


Tuts very day the telephone will 
touch the lives of millions of people. 
To a modest home in the suburbs, it 
will carry words of love and comfort 
and the assurance that all is well. In 
another home, a housewife, busy with 
her work, will pause a little while to 
place her daily orders or answer a 
welcome call from a friend. To some 
one else, the ring of the telephone 
may mean good news about a posi- 
tion or a business transaction. 


To have a telephone in your home 


You are cordially invited to visit the Bell System Exhibit in the Communication 


is to hold your place in the world of 
people—to keep unbroken your con- 
tact with those whose help and friend- 
ship are so essential. 

Individuals employ the telephone 
in many different ways. The busy, to 
save time. The friendly, to win more 
friendship. The lonely, to make con- 
tacts. The troubled, to find comfort 
and reassurance. The frightened, to 
call for aid. The gay, to share 


their gayety. It is through the 
medium of the telephone that 


Why not remember to mention THz American City? 


thoughts become words and words 
become messengers between one 
human mind and another, defying 
space and time and all the elements 
that would interpose delays and 
doubts. 

The value of the telephone can be 
measured only by measuring the ac- 
tivity of the people who use it and 
the diversity of life itself. 


‘B) AMERICAN TELEPHONE 


® AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Building, Century of Progress Exposition, Chicagp 


= 
} 


THE CITY’S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 


Accidents 

Cry held not liable for injury to boy 
pla on municipal dump (Pennsyl- 
vania Court of Common Pleas, Philadel- 


phia County: Zellman v. City of Phila- 
delphia, 24 Pa. Munic. Law Rep. 142). 
City may be held liable for injury to 
pedestrian caused by street contractor’s 
<aiie ence (Georgia Court of Appeals: 
City of Rome v. Stone, 167 S. E. 325). 
City held not liable for injuries re- 
sulting when private building wall being 
demolished fell into street (Washington 
Supreme Court: Amann v. City of Ta- 
coma, 16 Pac. 2d, 601). 
City held not liable for injury to boy 
who inserted stick in exposed cogwheels 
of merry-go-round in park (Washington 
Supreme Court: Stuver v. City of Au- 
burn, 17 Pac. 2d, 614). 


Alien Employees 

Alien employees of water plant taken 
over by city held ineligible and not en- 
titled to pay for services (California 
District Court of Appeal: Aron v. Leavy, 
18 Pac. 2d, 428). 


Breakwaters 

Damage to private beach property held 
not to justify injunction against munici- 
pal breakwater (California District Court 
of Appeal: Los Angeles Athletic Club v. 
City of Long Beach, 17 Pac. 2d, 1061). 


Business Regulations 

Ordinance forbidding fake sales up- 
held (California District Court of Ap- 
peal: Ex parte Alexander, 18 Pac. 2d, 
410). 


Contracts 

Paving contract exempting city from 
statutory liability for deficit in special 
assessments held invalid (Kentucky 
Court of Appeals: Forbes v. City of Ash- 
land, 55 S. W. 2d, 917). 

Publisher held not entitled to recover 
for printing done without award of con- 
tract under competitive bidding (Wis- 
consin Supreme Court: Journal Printing 
Co. v. City of Racine, 246 N. W. 425). 

City held not liable on contract 
awarded without competition, but not en- 
titled to recover payments where benefits 
were received (Wyoming Supreme 
Court: Tobin v. Town Council of Town 
of City of Sundance, 17 Pac. 2d, 666). 

Mandamus held properly issued to 
compel City Clerk to notify successful 
bidder to enter into street improvement 
contract (Arizona Supreme Court: Furst 
i) nix-Tempe Stone Co., 17 Pac. 2d, 

ontract for water and light plant held 
valid for lack of proper bidding com- 
petition (United States District Court, 
District of Colorado: Colorado Central 
Power Co. v. Municipal Power Develop- 
ment Co., 1 Fed. Supp. 961). 


Statute giving preference to local ma- 
terials in public structures held inap- 
plicable to municipal light plant (United 
States District Court, District of Colo- 
rado: Colorado Central Power Co. v. 
Municipal Power Development Co., 1 
Fed. Supp. 961). 


Council Votes 

Where five commissioners were pres- 
ent and there was a tie vote, one com- 
missioner not voting, mayor’s approval 
held to make ordinance valid (Texas 
Court of Civil Appeals: State v. City of 
McAllen, 56 S. W. 2d, 297). 


Detaching Territory 

Owner of unplatted agricultural lands 
held entitled to detachment of same 
from village (Minnesota Supreme Court: 
New York Life Insurance Co. v. Village 
of Mapleton, 244 N. W. 553). 


Drains 

City held bound to anticipate probable 
rainfall in constructing drains (Missis- 
sippi Supreme Court: City of Vicksburg 
v. Porterfield, 145 So. 355). 


Finances 

Municipal bonds held valid in hands 
of innocent purchaser although issued in 
violation of injunction (United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Cir- 


cuit: City of Shidler v. H. C. Speer & 
Sons Co., 62 Fed. 2d, 544). 


Flood Control 

Unbenefited realty and personalty held 
not assessable for flood control (Kansas 
Supreme Court: Putnam v. City of Sa- 
lina, 17 Pac. 2d, 827). 


Initiative and Referendum 


Petition to repeal authority for muni- 
cipal gas plant, or to submit the ques- 
tion to electors, held valid as covering 
single subject (Kansas Supreme Court: 


State v. Charles, 18 Pac. 2d, 149). 


Legal Services 

Employment of special attorney in 
particular instances when city attorney 
is absent, etc., upheld (Nebraska Su- 
preme Court: City of Scottsbluff v. 
Southern Surety Co., 246 N. W. 346). 


Licenses 

$100 annual license fee imposed by 
village held invalid as discriminating 
against non-residents (New York Su- 
preme Court, Rockland County: Dugan 
Bros. v- Zorn, 261 N. Y. S. 592). 

$24 annual license fee held validly 
imposed against both curb and drive-in 
filling stations (Texas Commission of 
Appeals: City of Fort Worth v. Gulf Re- 
fining Co., 55 S. W. 2d, 792). 

License ordinance requiring merchant 
auctioneer to have done local business 


for a year upheld (Oklahoma Supreme 
Court: Moore v. Oklahoma City, 17 Pac. 


2d. 953) 


Municipal Utilities 

Existence of private light plant held 
not to bar establishment of 
plant (United States District Court, Dis 
trict of Colorado: Colorado Central 
Power Co. v. Municipal Power Develop 
ment Co., 1 Fed. Supp. 961). 

Village held empowered to buy equip- 
ment on conditional sales contract, pay- 
ment to be made out of revenues (Minne 
sota Supreme Court: Williams v. Village 


of Kenyon, 244 N. W. 558). 


municipal 


Ordinances 

Ordinance held sufficiently published 
through edition of more than fifty copies 
in book form (Oklahoma Supreme 
Court: Moore v. Oklahoma City, 17 Pac. 
2d, 953). 

One prosecuted for violating ordinance 
held not entitled to injunction against 
enfurcement of ordinance (Kansas Su 
preme Court: Jones v. City of Coffey- 
ville, 18 Pac. 2d, 174). 


Publie Utilities 

Water company 
pose reasonable charge 
extinguishing service not 
franchise (Georgia 
Washington Water 
Pope Manufacturing Co.. 


held entitled to im- 
for private fire 
covered by 

Supreme Court: 
& Electric Co. v. 
167 S. E. 286) 


Purchases 

City held not to have violated charter 
requirement for purchase of furniture 
in “open market” (Colorado Supreme 
Court: Harvey v. City and County of 
Denver, 18 Pac. 2d, 321). 


Sewage Disposal 


City held liable for depreciation of 
nearby land values due to sewage dis- 


(North Carolina Supreme 
City of High Point, 166 


posal plant 
Court: Gray v. 
S. E. 911). 
Owner of rented land held not entitled 
to recover on account of sewage disposal 
nuisance, if land was not permanently 
injured and rental value was unaffected 
(South Dakota Supreme Court: Gotwals 


v. City of Wessington Springs, 244 N. W. 
649). 
Streets 

Street held properly re-opened for 


breach of condition on which it was va 
cated (Oregon Supreme Court: Portland 
Baseball Club v. City of Portland, 18 
Pac. 2d, 811). 

City held not bound to keep streets 
reasonably safe but to use reasonable 
care to make them reasonably safe (Con- 
necticut Supreme Court of Errors: Ps 
trelli v. City of New Haven, 163 Atl. 
759). 


AMERICAN 


h e culverts made from GOHI Corrugated Pipe 
outlast the roads under which they’re laid. Dozens of them have 
been lifted and relocated, still good, while the road was worn out 


or the need for culverts eliminated. 
Od S Such economy is but one of twelve savings — twelve reasons 
why culverts from GOHI Corrugated Pipe save tax-payers money, 


Others are speed of installation, strength to withstand the stresses 
h [ and strains of freezing water, the vibration of heavy traffic, less 
f emse ves traffic tie-up, lower first cost, and last cost. 
The reason for the long life of GOHI Corrugated Pipe is the 
d on’t l ast metal itself — pure iron alloyed with the right amount of copper 
for maximum strength, life, and resistance to wear, weather and 
corrosion. 

aS long ee The complete facts make an interesting story which the fabri- 

cator nearest you will be glad to tell you in complete detail. 


Only metal could meet this test 
. . . that’s why it was chosen 


When William Beebe de- 
scended a half mile and more 
into the sea, his observation 
room was made of metal. 
Only metal could withstand 
the tons of pressure exerted 
by the crushing water. It was 
an implosion he feared, the 
same thing that happens 
when settling fills crush the 
ordinary culverts not made 
of metal. Only metalhasthe J 
flexibility to give under such 
tremendous pressures. GOHI Corrugated Pipe 
meets every culvert demand. 


(Meet copper-bearing pureiron 
requirements in all accepted 
specifications for corrugated 
metal culverts. 


FOR ALL DRAINAGE PURPOSES 
GOHI CULVERT MANUFACTURERS, Inc., Newport, Kentucky 


BANCROFT & MARTIN ROLLING MILLS CO.,S. Portland, Me. TENNISON BROTHERS, Texarkana, Ark. 
NEW ENGLAND BOLT CO., Everett, Mass. CENTRAL CULVERT CO., Ottumwa ,lowa 
DENVER STEEL & IRON WORKS CO.. Denver. Colo. ST. PAUL CORRUGATING CO., St. Paul, Minn. 
A. N. EATON METAL PRODUCTS, Omaha. Nebr. CAPITAL CITY CULVERT CO., Madison, Wis. 
FEENAUGHTY MACHINERY CO.. Portland, Oregon A. N. EATON METAL PRODUCTS CO., Billings, Mont. 


THE NEWPORT CULVERT CO., Newport. Ky. 


During August we hope vou will remember to mention THe American Curry. 
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MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Prices quoted do not include tage less so 


Housing and Slum Clearance 


ings National Conference on Slum 

( held in Cleveland, Ohio, July 6 and 
John H. Millar, Secretary, 440 S. Dear 

St.. Chicago. 123 pp., paper-bound. $3.00. 


promptly published report contains the 

discussions at the conference and pap<rs 
building of Cities, by Mayor Ray T. Miller, 
Planning and Slum Clearance, by 
Slum Clearance—What? Why? 
Edith Elmer Wood; Basic Facts 
by Howard Whipple Green 
Price Land for Housing, by Eugene H. 
er: Studies in Land Economics, New York 
City. by Thomas S. Holden; Lex Adickes in 


Cleveland ; 
Alfred Bettman; 
How ?, by Mrs. 


for Slum Clearance, 


Tokyo, Japan, by Edward M. Bassett; Self-Help 
Slum Clearance, by Ralph Borsodi; The Federal 
Government and Slum Clearance, by A. Mackay 


Smith: Housing Companies of Washington, D. C.; 
Progress in Slum Clearance, by Appleton P. 
Clark. Jr.; and the opening statements at the 
Thursday and Friday sessions by their respective 
chairmen, Ernest J. Bohn and Louis Brownlow. 
There is also a complete list of the registered at- 
tendance, and the 10-section resolution adopted 
at the final session. 

Because of the present nation-wide interest in 
the availability of Federal funds for slum clear- 
ance and low-cost housing. this publication has 
special interest and timeliness. 


Airports 
“The Airport Approach” is a 9-page reprint 
of an article by Charles C. Rohlfing, Assistant 


Professor of Political Science, University of Penn- 
sylvania, in the April, 1933, issue of the 4ir Law 
Review, the official journal of the American 
Academy of Air Law and the American Section 
of the International Committee on Radio. “The 
legal and legislative problem enters in the pro- 
tection of the air terminal from the future en- 
croachment of approach obstructions and the 
removal of existing ones.”” (Apply to New York 
University School of Law, New York City.) 


Municipal Administration 
The Union Internationale des Villes et des 
Pouvoirs Locaux (3bis, Rue de la Regence, Brus- 
sels, Belgium) has transformed its reviews, 
L’ Administration Locale and the Tablettes Docu- 
mentaires Municipales, into a unique collection 
of studies, communications and analyses, in 
French, under an entirely new form, practical 
and pleasing, which is that of pamphlets or fold- 
ers each devoted to a single matter. The purpose 
of this change is to supply municipal officials 
and other interested persons with documents on 
municipal affairs and progress which can be con- 
veniently filed under the various subjects. (Ap- 
ply to the organization.) 


Recreation 

“How Do Free Municipal Play Centers Aid the 
Jobless?”—This question is answered in a mime- 
ographed report of the Committee on Play Cen 
ters, of the Pennsylvania Association of Planning 
Commissioners. Each member of the Committee 
prepared a statement including experiences of 
his own community, and a summary of the state- 
ments was made by Arthur A. Cassell, Secretary 
of the Association, and presented at the convention 
at Wilkes-Barre in May, 1933. Free. (Apply to 
Hon. Philip H. Dewey, . Secretary of Internal 
\ffairs, Harrisburg, Pa.) 


Landscaping School Grounds 

“School Grounds and Their Planning and 
Planting,” by R. B. Hull, is Extension Bulletin 
No. 189 of Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
20 pp. Well illustrated. The U. S. Department 
Agriculture is cooperating with the state of 
Indiana in agriculture and home economics; J. 
H. Skinner, Director. Among the elements of 
study are: location of the building; grading 
the ground; size and location of play areas; 


sign and location of driveways and walks; de- 
sign and location of parking areas for automo- 
iles; and planning the planting 
Director.) 


(Apply to the 


Smoke Abatement 

Stop that Smoke!—By Henry 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 1933 
289 pp. $2.50 from THe American City. 
The very look of the pages of this 
indicates a human understanding of a 
that vexes both public authorities and private 
individuals; one catches here and there chapter 
heads and incidental phrases that promise an 
enlivening and practical discussion of the dan- 


Obermeyer. 


XVII + 


volume 
proble m 


gers of smoke to health and civic beauty, prop- 
erty values, and household economy, and a 
definite, detailed account of methods of abate- 


ment—and the promise is fulfilled 

Elimination of the smoke 
“an engineer’s task,” but most of the 
attained has been through health organizations 
and departments of health. The work of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines is a notable exception. 
The warfare must be properly organized to be 
successful, and this has been done in various 
localities. Every phase of progress is presented 
in this book; the legal aspects; the problem of 
law enforcement; the power of publicity, per- 
suasion, and persistent inspection; the instru- 
ments of smoke detection; mechanical smoke- 
eaters; methods of fueling and of furnace care. 
There is a danger in complacency in viewing the 
benefits already brought about; public opinion 
must still be energized and kept at work, side 
by side with the now-recognized and valued re- 
search of the sanitation and combustion engineer. 


nuisance is essentially 
progress 


Finance 

Wm. H. Blodgett, Tax Commissioner of Con- 
necticut, has published (1933) Taxation Docu- 
ment 255 entitled: “Causes of the Financial 
Breakdown of the Local Government of Fall 
River, Mass., and Means Taken by Massachusetts 
to Re-establish the Finances of That City.” Com- 
piled and copyrighted by John R. Donahue, Spe- 
cial Agent, Municipal Tax Division. 40 pp. (Ap- 


ply to Municipal Division, State Tax Department, 
Hartford, Conn.) 

“Financial Statistics of Cities Having a Popu- 
lation of Over 30,000: 1931” has been issued 


(1933) by the Bureau of the Census, L. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. It covers total revenues, 
governmental-cost 
sessed valuation of property; and 
eral property taxes. 41 pp. (Apply to Govern 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 


payments; indebtedness;  as- 


levies of gen 


Potice 
A Bulletin of the Employment Stabilization Re- 


search Institute of the University of Minnesota 
(May, 1933), presents “A Personnel Study of 
Duluth Policemen,” by Harold S. Diehl, Profes- 
<or of Preventive Medicine and Public Health, 


and Director of Students’ Health Service; and 
Donald G. Peterson, Professor of Psychology; 
with the assistance of Beatrice J. Dvorak, Re- 
search Assistant, and Howard P. Longstaff, Lec- 
turer in Psychology. It covers: Personal Data; 
Analysis of Test Scores; and Physical Condition. 
24 pp. (Apply to University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, Minn.) 


Salaries 


“Salaries in Police Departments of Principal 
Cities in the United States, meg 1932” 
is the title of an important feature of the May, 


1933, issue of the Monthly Labor Review, at 
lished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, | 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. = 
pp. Covering all but three of the cities of 50,- 
WO or over, and all their police officials and 
employees. Tables. 


In the Monthly Labor Review for June, 1933, 
a special feature (29 pp.) covers “Salaries in 
Fire Departments of Principal Cities in the 
United States, December, 1932,” with hours of 
labor, and vacation time with pay Tables. 
(Apply for both pamphlets to Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
won, D. C.) 


New York City Government 
By James E. Finnegan 
Member of the New York Bar. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York. 1933. XII 289 pp. $2.00 from 
AMERICAN CrTy 

“Facts, 
against inefhciency and 
American cities.” The 
many Democrat; he 
Deal Party in 1931, 


Tammany at Bay 


reminders and suggestions for fighters 


waste, corruption in 
author is an anti-Tam 
was the organizer of the No 
and the formulator of charges 
of prodigious waste and inefficiency against Mayor 
Walker in 1932. In his determination that Tam 
many shall be fought to a finish in 1933, he gives 
names and facts that expose the core of Tam 
many; that display the strength and the weakness 
of the organization; that disclose available points 
of attack, and give evidence of the revolt that 
has already begun by various forces and individ- 
uals. Part IV is a call to battle: “How Tammany 
Can Be Beaten.” It is a ringing cry that demands 
an immediate response 


Public Safety 

The National Safety Council (20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill.), has reproduced in “Safer 
Cities,” a 39-page planograph pamphlet, some of 
the most valuable material sent to the Council by 
cities in the 1932 National Traffic Safety Contest. 
It presents very effectively many traffic safety 
activities. The Council will lend copies without 


charge—while they last—to Contest cities and 
Council members. Sale price, $1.00. 
A smaller pamphlet, entitled “Schoo] Buses,” 


(11 pp.) also issued by the Council, covers the 
design of these vehicles and their safe operation 
and use by drivers and passengers. It is definite 
and authoritative. (Apply to the Council for 
both.) 


Manhole Tests 
1932 of 


“Investigations During Combustibles 


in Manholes in Boston, Mass.,” by G. Jones, 
Chemist, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh Ex 
periment Station, Pittsburgh, Pa.; John Camp 


bell, Superintendent, Special Service Department, 
Edison Electric Illuminating Co.; and F. M 
Goodwin, Vice-President, Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co. A multigraphed document of 17 pp., 
June, 1933. (Apply to Bureau of Mines, | 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C.) 


issued 


Highways 

The “Special Provisions for Highway Projects,” 
contained in the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, have been issued in a 14-page pamphlet by 
Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief, Bureau of Public 
Roads, U. S. Department of Agriculture, in ac 
cordance with “Rules and Regulations—Emerg 
ency Highway Construction”; reprinted by the 
American Road Builders’ Association, 938 Na 
tional Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. June, 1933. 
(Apply to the Association.) 


Other Reports Received 

Boston, Mass.—Analysis of the City Budget for 
1933. Mimeographed. June 15, 1933. Boston 
Municipal Research Bureau, 40 Central St., 
Boston. 27 pp 

Cuicaco, Int.—“A Century of Progress in Water 
Works, 1833-1933." Prepared by Bureau of 
Engineering. Department of Public Works 
Many Illustrations. 47 pp 

Des Motnes, 
Adjustment, 
mission, year ending March 31, 
ographed. 14 and 17 pp 


lowa.-Annual Reports, Board of 
and City Plan and Zoning Com- 
1933. Mime- 


Water Depart 
1933. 56 pp. 
Board of 


lowa.-Annual Report 

year ending March 31 

Mass Annual Report, 

January, 1933. 41 pp 

Sc nenectapy, N. Y.-Bureau of Sewage Disposal, 
Annual Report. 1932. 17 pp 


Dusvove, 
ment, 
Fart River, 
Finance, 


St. Paur, Minn.-Annua! Report, Civil Service 
Bureau, 1932. 30 pp 
Wesrconester County. \. Sanitary Commis 


sion Report 1932 lf py 
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LEADING CHOICE 
leading firms for 
LOWEST TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHuemIcAL Co, 
INCORPORATED 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY 

AnMsTRONG CoRK COMPANY 

B. T. Banerrr, Ine. 

Bearrice Creamery Co, 

Beecu-Nuvr Packine Co, 

Bev. System 

Biarz Brewine Co, 

Brown Suoe Co., Inc. 

Brown & Wittramson Tospacco Corp. 
CENTRAL SHOR Co, 


ERTAIN-TEED Propucts Corp. 


OMMANDER-LARABEE Corp. 


oRN Propucts Rerinine Co. 


~ 


RANE Co, 


Tne Creamery Packace Mec. Co. 
Tue Cupany Packine Co. 

De LAVAL Separator COMPANY 
DeVore & Raynoups Co., Inc. 
GeNERAL EvLecrric Company 
GeneRAL Mitts, Inc. 


CGeNERAL Ourpoor ApverTistnc Com- 
PANY, INCORPORATED 


Granp Unton Tea Company 


COSTS 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


VW" EVER men or materials must be 

transported at minimum cost per 
mile, you will find Chevrolet six-cylinder 
cars and trucks in service. A roster of the 
fleet operators who use Chevrolets includes 
hundreds of leading firms, representing 
practically every phase of American com- 
merce and industry. A few are listed 
herewith. These names will serve to indi- 
cate the size and caliber of the organi- 


zations using Chevrolet equipment. 


Rerininc Company 


Hartrorp STEAM Borer Insp. & Ins. Co, 


H. J. Heinz Co. 

Jewet Tea Co., Inc. 

P. Company, INCORPORATED 
Joun Morre & Co. 

Ourver Farm Equipment Co. 

Tue Procrer & Co. 


Tue Pure Or Company 

Tue Quaker Oats Company 

Express AGency, Inc. 

Rep Top Matr Co. 

R. J. Reynoups Tosacco Co. 

MILiine Co. 

Scuuitz Brewinc Company 

PETROLEUM CorPoRrATION 

Srnciain REFINING COMPANY 

SKELLY Or, CoMPANY 

A. G. Spatpine & Bros. 

STANDARD BraAnps INCORPORATED 

STANDARD COMPANY OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Sranparp Company OF INDIANA 

Co. or NEBRASKA 

Sranparp O11 Co. or New Jersey 

Swirr & CoMPANy 

Jos. Tettey & Co., Inc. 

Unrrep Biscurr Co. or AMERICA 

Unrrep Licut & Power Company 

Untrep States Tospacco Company 

Unrversat Gypsum & Lime Co. 

Tue J. B. Co. 

Witson & Co., INc. 


Chevrolet passenger cars priced as low as $445. Chevrolet trucks priced as low as $440. All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan. 
Special equipment extra. Low delivered prices and easy G. M. A. C. terms. Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


CHEVROLET 


PAS SEN GER 


CARS 


A N D 


Do you mention THe Amertcan City? Please do. 


T R UC K 


CONVENTIONS—WHEN AND WHERE 


(Ficures in parentheses following the name of the convention city indicate the estimated attendance other than local) 


Pa. (350) 

nsylvania State Association of County Com- 
m ners. Annual convention. Secretary, J. C. 
D erty, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Avcust Wis. (400) 
ciation of American Cemetery Superintend- 
en 4nnual convention. Secretary, William B. 
Jones, Highwood Cemetery, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Avcusr 15-17.—Decoran, Iowa. 
League of lowa Municipalities. Annual meet- 
ing. Secretary-Treasurer, Frank G. Pierce, Mar- 


shalltown, Towa. 
Avcust 21-27.—Samimnc rrom CLEVELAND TO 
Cuicaco. (600) 


International Association of Fire Chiefs. An- 
nual convention. Secretary, James J. Mulcahey, 
Yonkers, N. Y 
Aucust 24-25.—Utica, N. Y. 

{merican Water Works Association—New York 
Section. Secretary, R. K. Blanchard, 50 East 42d 
Street, New York. 

Avucust 28-31—Detavan Lake, Wis. (400) 

Illuminating Engineering Society. Annual con- 
vention. General Secretary, D. W. Atwater, 29 
West 39th Street, New York. 

Aveust 28-30.—Marovette, Micn. (150) 

Michigan Association of Chiefs of Police. An- 
nual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, Donald S. 
Leonard, 404 Commerce Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Avcust 29-31.—Liverrpoot, N. S. (250) 


Union of Nova Scotia Municipalities. Annual 
convention. Secretary, Hon. Arthur Roberts, 
Bridgewater, N 
Avcust 30-Sepremper 1.—Toronto, Ont. (200) 


Ontario Municipal Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Secretary-Treasurer, H. L. Brittain, 137 
Wellington Street W., Toronto, Ont. 

SepremBer 4-9.—Toronto, Ont. 

imerican Association of Port Authorities. An- 
nual convention. Secretary, Tiley S. McChesney, 

23 Short Street, New Orleans, La. 

Sepremper 5-7.—State Correce, Pa. (130) 

Pennsylvania Sewage Works Association. An- 
nual meeting. Secretary, L. Matter, Kirby 
Health Center, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

SepremBer 6-8.—Wuite Mrs., N. H. (500) 

American Forestry Association. Annual meeting. 
Executive Secretary, Ovid Butler, 1727 K Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Sepremper 7-8.—New York. (200) 

National Shade Tree Conference. Annual con- 
vention. Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Rush P. Mar- 
shall, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Serremper 7-9.—State Correce, Pa. (200) 

Pennsylvania Water Works Operators’ Associa- 
tion. Annual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, I. 
M. Glace, 506 South Office Building, State Capi- 
tol, Harrisburg, Pa. 
SertemBer 9-19.—CrvIse 

Cuicaco. (400) 

Union of the Municipalities of the Province of 
Quebec. Annual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, 
T. D. Bouchard, 132 St. James Street, Montreal, 
Que. 


FROM MONTREAL TO 


Serremper 13-14.—Hamitton, Ont. 
Canadian Good Roads Association. 
vention. Secretary-Treasurer, George A. 
Namee, New Birks Building, Montreal, Que. 
SEPTEMBER 13-15.—Travers City, Micn. 

Wichigan Municipal League. Annual meeting. 
Director, Harold D. Smith, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

SEPTEMBER 14-15.—Russett, Kans. (200) 

Kansas Association of Municipal Utilities. An- 
nual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, L. C. An- 
g Water and Electric Department, McPher- 
son, Kansas. 

SEPTEMBER 17-20.—Cuicaco, Itt. (350) 

{merican Institute of Park Executives and the 
{merican Park Society. Annual convention. 
xecutive Secretary, William H. Walker, 2234 
Englewood Place, South Bend, Ind. 

SEPTEMBER 18-20.—Cuicaco, ILL. 

{merican Transit Association and Affiliated Or- 

sonizations. Annual convention. General Secre- 


Annual con- 


Mc- 


ae Guy C. Hecker, 292 Madison Avenue, New 


SepremBer 18-21.—Santa Cruz, Cauir. (1,000) 
League of California Municipalities. Annual 
convention. Secretary-Manager, R. Earl Ruddy, 


1095 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Sepremsber 18-19.—Santa Cruz, Catir. (100) 
California Sewage Works Association. Annual 
convention. Secretary, Professor E. Reinke, Life 


Sciences Building, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Sepremper 18-20.—Cnicaco, Itt. 

International City Managers’ Association. An 


nal convention. Executive Director, Clarence E 
Ridley, 923 East 60th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


SeprempBer 19-20.—Cnicaco, Itt. 

National Association for Better Housing. An- 
nual convention. Secretary, Henry A. Guthrie, 
Room 1700, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 


SepremsBer 19-22.—Brivceport, Conn. 

New England Water Works Association. An- 
nual convention. Secretary, Frank J. Gifford, 
715 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Sepremper 21-22.—Granpo Rapips, Micn. 
4merican Water Works Association—Central 
States Section. Annual convention. Secretary, 
B. J. Lechner, Water Department, Erie, Pa. 
21-23.—Mitwaukee, Wis. 
International Association of Public Works Offi- 
cials. Annual convention. Secretary, A. M. An- 
derson, 100 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


(150) 


SEPTEMBER 


SepremsBer 24-27.—New York. 
National Association of Commercial Organiza 


tion Secretaries. Annual convention. Secretary- 
Treasurer, C. M. Anderson, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Memphis, Tenn. 

SepremsBer 25-27.—Mitwavukee, Wis. (200) 


American Society of Municipal Engineers. An- 
nual convention. Secretary, C. W. S. Sammelman, 
4359 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 


SepremsBer Wis. 

American Water Works Association—W isconsin 
Section. Annual convention. Secretary, L. A. 
Smith, City Hall, Madison, Wis. 


SepremBer 26-29.—Witkes-Barre, Pa. 

International Association of Municipal Elec- 
tricians. Annual convention. Secretary, W. H. 
Harth, Columbia, S. 


SepremBer 27-28.—Danvitie, VA. 
League of Virginia Municipalities. Annual con- 

vention. Executive Secretary, Morton L. Waller- 

stein, 408 Travelers Building, Richmond, Va. 


September 28-Octoper 1.—Cuicaco, Int. (500) 
The Public Ownership League of America. 

Biennial conference. Secretary, Carl D. Thomp- 

son, 127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


September 28-29.—Sr. Prrerspurc, Fra. (400) 
Florida League of Municipalities. Annual con- 

vention. Secretary, E. P. Owen, Jr., 1709 Barnett 

National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


(225) 


Ocroser 2-6.—Cuicaco, Itt. (3,000) 

National Safety Council. Annual congress. 
Managing Director, W. H. Cameron, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

Ocroser 2.—Worcester, Mass. (75) 

New England Sewage Works Association. An- 

nual meeting. Secretary, F. W. Gilcreas, Room 


409, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Ocroper 45.—Sprincriecp, Mass. (160) 

Massachusetts Police Association. Annual con- 
vention. Secretary, James F. Rogers, 338 Malden 
Street, Medford, Mass. 

Octoser 5-6.—Aspury Park, N. J. (500) 

New Jersey State League of Municipalities. 
4nnual convention. Executive Secretary, S. S. 
Kenworthy, 34 West State Street, Trenton, N. J. 
Ocroper 7-9.—INDIANAPOLIs, IND. 

Conference of State Sanitary Engineers. Annual 
meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, R. E. Tarbett, U. 
S. Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 
Ocroser Crry, N. J. (500) 

4{merican Prison Association. Annual congress. 
General Secretary, E. R. Cass, 135 East 15th 
Street. New York. 


Mitwauker, Wis. (350) 
{ssociation of State Highway Officials. 
convention. Executive Secretary, W. C. 
1222 National Press Building, Wash- 


Ocroser 9-11 
imerican 
innual 


Markham, 


ington, D. C. 
Octoser 9-11.—Battimore, Mp. 


4merican Civic Association, Inc. Joint meeting 
with National Conference on City Planning. Ex 
ecutive Secretary, Miss Harlean James, 901 Union 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C 
Ocroser 9-11. Battimore, Mo 


National City 
imerican City Planning Institute. 


Planning and 
Annual meet 


Conference on 


ing. Secretary, Flavel Shurtleff, 130 East 22nd 
Street, New York 
Ocroper (100) 

Central States Sewage Works Association dn 
nual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, G. H. Rade- 
baugh, Urbana & Champaign Sanitary District, 
Urbana, Il 
Ocroper INp. 

International Association of Dairy and Milk 


Inspec tors innual meeting Secretary-Treas- 


urer, Dr. Paul B. Brooks, State Department of 
Health, Albany, N. Y. 
Ocroper 16-20.—Puoenrx, Ariz. (500) 


National Tax Association. Annual conference 
Secretary, W. G. Query, South Carolina Tax 


Commission, Columbia, S. C 


Octoser 16-19.—Oxtanoma City, Oxia. (350) 
Southwest Water Works Association {nnual 

convention Secretary-Treasurer, Lewis A. Quig 

ley, Fort Worth Texas 

Octoser 16-18.—Haruncen, Texas. (300) 

League of Texas Municipalities fnnual con 
vention. Executive Secretary, Harvey W. Draper, 
319 Kress Building, Houston, Texas 
Ocroper 17-21.—Cnicaco, Iu (200) 

{merican Institute of Steel Construction, Inc 
{nnual convention Executive Director, Charles 
F. Abbott, 200 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Ocroser Minn. (75) 


{ssociation-—Minnesota 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Fourth Street, Min 


Water Works 
Section. {nnual meeting 
Ronald M. Finch, 240 South 
neapolis, Minn. 


4merican 


Ocroper CALit 

{merican Water Works Association—California 
Section. Annual convention Secretary Treasurer, 
R. F. Brown, P. O. Box 506, Stockton, Calif. 
Ocroser 20-21.—Harnrispurc, Pa 


National Highway Users Conference. Director, 


Roy F. Britton, National Press Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Octorer 23-25.—Cuanute, Kans. (250) 

League of Kansas Municipalities {nnual con- 
vention. Executive Secretary, John G. Stutz 
Lawrence, Kans 
Ocroper 26-28.—Sr. Louis, Mo. (100) 

{merican Water Works Association—Missouri 


Valley Section innual meeting. Secretary, Earl 
L. Waterman, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


NovempBer 6-8.—Srtatesvitte, N. 


{merican Water W orks {ssociation Vorth 
Carolina Section. North Carolina Sewage Works 
{ssociation. Annual joint meeting. Secretary, 


H. G. Baity, University of North Carolina, Chapel 


Novemser 8.—Atiantic City, N. J. 
Governmental Research Association innual 
meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, Robert M. Paige, 


Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago, Ill 
NovemsBer 9-11.—Artantic City, N. J 

National Association of Civic Secretaries in- 
nual convention Secretary, H. Marie Dermitt, 


Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Novemper City, N. J. 

National Municipal League. Annual conven 
tion. Acting Secretary, Howard P. Jones, 309 
East 34th Street, New York. 

NovempBer 16-18.—Ames, Iowa. (100) 

lowa Sewage Treatment Conference, lowa 

Wastes and Disposal Association. Joint annual 


Secretary-Treasurer, Lindon J. Murphy, 
Ames, Iowa. 


meeting. 
Iowa State College, 
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GOOD ROADS 
at LOW COST 


Tarvia road near Greenville, Moosehead Lake, Maine. 


| = AY officials, to whom results and cost per mile of road 
are more important than cost per gallon of material, are inevitably 


attracted to Tarvia and Barrett Service. 


Tarvia is made by America’s oldest and most experienced manu- 


Ask the Tarvia field man, or write us, for a copy of 
facturer of coal-tar road-building materials. Barrett draws its erudes 


the new Barrett Road Book containing tables and 


usefulinformation about Tarviaand TVarvia-lithic. 


from many sources, grades and classifies them and produces Tarvia 


The Gantt Company in types to meet every road-building or road-maintaining require- 
New York Chicago Philadelphia ment. 
St. is Mi lis , 
aeneaie evead weal Your own knowledge of conditions along the right of way, plus 
Buffal Columbus Milwauk — 
Birmsineham Barrett’s knowledge of sound application technology accumulated 
Baltimore Youngstown Bethlehem during 29 years of successful experience, is assurance of satisfactory 

Rochester Portland, Me. 


result—smooth, easy-riding, skid-safe roads, easily and economi- 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Lea. 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver cally built. 
Tarvia delivery and application facilities are at your service, and 
the Tarvia field man is ready with intelligent, unobtrusive advice and 
cooperation. "Phone, wire or write our nearest office. 


Why not remember to mention Tue American City? 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Underiakings 


A New Line of All-Wheel- 
Drive Trucks 

4 complete new line of four- and six- 
wheel-drive motor trucks, consisting of 
twenty-one models with capacities from 
1 to 20 tons, has recently been an- 
nounced by the Marmon-Herrington Co.., 
Inc.. Indianapolis, Ind. 

This new line is divided into four 
series of four- and six-wheel-drive trucks, 
two of which are entirely new and two 
consisting of improved and _ refined 
models. All vehicles are offered in either 
two or three wheelbase lengths and most 
of them can be purchased in one of two 
tire sizes. 

Five smaller four-wheel-drive models 
are grouped in the new A series, includ- 
ing a 144-ton model, a 24-ton model, a 
31-ton and two 4-ton models. 
The next known as the TH-4 
series, comprises six four-wheel-drive 
models ranging in capacity from 41% to 
9 tons. Five six-wheel-drive models are 
grouped on the TH-6 series, with capaci- 
ties of 10 to 20 tons. The fourth group 
is the THD series and consists of six 
models powered by diesel engines. Three 
of these models are four-wheel-drive and 
three six-wheel-drive models, with ca- 
pacities ranging from 7 to 20 tons. The 
introduction of these models is the initial 
entrance of the Marmon-Herrington Co. 
into the field of diesel-powered trucks. 

The entire new line is built around the 
Marmon-Herrington type of all-wheel- 
drive design and construction. All twen- 
ty-one of the new trucks have certain 
features in common, such as the front 
axle design, auxiliary transmissions to 
supplement the standard transmissions. 
and the latest type heavy-duty six-cylinder 
engines, all of which have seven-bearing 
crankshafts. Another important feature 
of all models is the low center of gravity 
and extreme stability on hills, rough ter- 
rain and side-hill grades, to increase its 
all-around performance and safety. The 
specifications of the six diesel-powered 
models in the THD series are the same 
as the corresponding gasoline-powered 
models with the exception of the neces- 
sary installation changes. 


series, 


An Improved Self-Cleaning 


Bar Screen 


_An improved bar screen which is en- 
tirely automatic in operation and has a 
number of new features has recently 
been announced by the Jeffrey Manufac- 
turing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Among the features of this improved 
screen are a clear opening from side to 
side in the submerged portion, with no 
cross members to act as obstructions or 
sprockets or shafts at the bottom of the 
channel to require attention, and a 
special hinged scraper to prevent the 
Jamming of the mechanism from the ac- 


THE JEFFREY SELF-CLEANING BAR 
SCREEN 


cumulation of foreign material in the 
bottom of the channel or upon the screen. 
In its descent the rake engages cams 
mounted on the runways, which turn the 
rake gently into operating position. 
Since the return runways are a consider- 
able distance from the screen, the 
scraper enters the channel back of the 
accumulated refuse. At the final point 
in its descent the rake engages the bot- 
tom some 2 feet ahead of the screen. 
From this position the rake scrapes 
toward the screen with teeth dragging 
on the bottom, clears any accumulation 
in front of the screen and comes up under 
the refuse in suspension. The rake teeth 
pass entirely through the screen, clean- 
ing net only the surface but also the 
spaces between the bars. The arrange- 
ment of the rake is such as to pull stones 
and other obstructions out of the screen 
instead of pushing them through the 
screen. 

Before turning at the top of the screen 
to repeat its operation and after dis- 
charging its load, the scraper engages a 
wiper which removes material adhering 
to it. The wiper is counterbalanced and 
automatically returns to its position. The 
control mechanism is such that the 
screen may be operated continuously or 
at intervals from two seconds to one 
hour. A differential float can be fur- 
nished if desired. Shear pins permit the 
release of the mechanism without dam- 
age, if some unusual obstruction is en- 
countered. The screen can be hand 
raked if an interruption of power occurs. 
The unit is fully equipped with multi- 
friction bearings. 


Broom-Drags and Push-Brooms 

Designed for surface sweeping prior 
to applying asphaltic repairs and seal 
coating to asphalt treated roads, the L. 
& M. Manufacturing Co., 10300 Berea 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio, has developed the 
Giant-Gript broom-drag. It is 7 feet 
wide and 12 feet long and may be had 
with three types of brooms—bass or bas- 
sine fiber and steel wire. The brooms 
are so arranged as to consolidate the 
swept material and by-pass it in win- 
drows convenient for handling. The 
weight of the frame depresses the brooms 
so that all surface dirt readily 
cleaned off prior to the coating. 
Pull-cable eyes are supplied at both ends 
of the frame so that the drag can be 
pulled in either direction. This device 
is usually pulled along with motor trucks 
or teams and is a fool-proof and inex- 
pensive means of removing surface dirt. 

Giant-Gript push-brooms are available 
in bass, bassine or bamboo as desired, 
and may be had in either 14-inch or 16- 
inch head size. The bass and bamboo 
brooms have a 6-inch trim, the bassine a 
5-inch trim. The fibers are firmly set 
into 4inch blocks, drilled for 
standard 54-inch ash handles, 14% inches 
in diameter. 


can be 
seal 


A New Small Tape-Rule 

A new, fine, small tape-rule known as 
\ristocrat No. 186 has just been an- 
nounced by the Lufkin Rule Co., Sag- 
inaw. Mich. It is a practical 6-foot meas- 
ure for general work, yet weighs but 2 
ounces and has a case but 1%. inches in 
diameter. It strongly appeals to execu- 
tives, salesmen and others who wish a 
handy pocket measure and is an ideal 
gift for any man and is suitably packed. 

The steel line, which is stiffened by 
special forming, can be projected unsup- 
ported like a rule to walls or into open 
yet will flex around and 
accurately measure circles. It is manu 
ally operated. The hook at the first end 
is very handy when measuring either 
within or beyond the arms reach. No. 
graduated 72 inches to Il6ths: 
186D carries in addition engineers’ 
that is, feet, 10ths and 


ings, also 


186 is 
No. 
measurements, 
100ths of feet. The case is of stainless 
very smoothly formed, and both 
sides have an embossed design with a 
background in black enamel. The indi- 
vidual box is attractive in black and 
silver and transparent-covered. 


steel, 


THE LUFKIN ARISTOCRAT 


RULE 
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SCIENCE HAS PRODUCED 
a Superior METAL 


... to RESIST 


Corrosive Action 


Superior Galvannealed steel sheets are an 
improved metal for all types of products 
where rust resistance, finish, workability 
and long life are important. 


Signs of all kinds—street signs, highway 
markers, lockers, toilet partitions, port- 
able shower baths, hospital equipment and 
other sheet steel prod- 
ucts—made of Superior 


Galvannealed—resist rust 
longer, take the finish 
better and undergo severe 


forming and embossing SCHOOL 
without fracture of the ZONE 


coating. 


We shall be glad to refer t A special analy- 
sis steel sheet 
with a hot dip 


you to a manufacturer 

heat treated zine 
who can supply your re- coating. Highly 
quirements for steel prod- are 
ucts made from this Im- 
proved Steel Sheet. 


Coating will not 
ehip. flake or 
peel under the 
most severe form- 
ing. 
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Above: Coldwell “*L-Twin” motor lawn Mower and roller. Mowe and rolls simultane- 
ously 4to 6 acres a day on one gallon of yasuline. With gang units attached it cuts a 
60-inch swath, ten acres per day on one gallon of gasoline. 


A Dependable and Economical Power Lawn 
Mower Is Bound to Be Satisfactory 


THe Coldwell Power Lawn Mowers and Rollers perform the two operations 
simultaneously which cut the cost and produce finer results. 

The Twin cylinder motors deliver an abundance of power for all cutting conditions 
and provide large capacity mowing at small expense. 

Sturdy but simple construction throughout insures dependable performance. 

There's a style and size suited for any type of lawn. 

Sales and Service facilities in al! principal localities. 


Full particulars on request. 


Co_tpweLtt Lawn Mower Co., Newsurcn, N. Y., U. S. A. 
In Canada—Taylor-Forbes Co., Ltd., Guelph 
Manufacturers of DEPENDABLE Lawn Mowers — Hanp, Horse, 
GASOLINE, ELECTRIC 


The Superior Sheet Steel Co. 


Canton Ohio 
Division of 
Continental Steel Corporation 


adapted 
to receive finish 
and retain it un- 


der severe con- 
ditions, 


we hope you will remember to mention THe AMertcan City. 
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of Buffalo-Spring fer 


basic 
reliability 


rollers. 


The Buffalo-Springtield Roller Co 


Springfield, Ohio 
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SERVICING A STREET 


LADDER 


LIGHT 
UNIT 


Truck-mounted Ladder for 
Servicing Lights and Signals 

\ motor-truck with a semi-revolving 
adjustable ladder has been developed to 
fill a need for a light, compact and _ in- 
expensive unit to service and patrol street 
lights and traffic signals and also for 
center lighting construction as well as 
maintenance, by the American Coach & 
Body Co., Cleveland. Ohio. The truck 
may be driven in alongside a parked 
car, and the ladder used to span the dis- 
tance between the truck and the equip- 
ment to be serviced. 

In cases where it is desired to use a 
ladder in connection with globe washing, 
the ladder can be equipped with any de- 
sired type of semi-enclosed body fitted 
with tubs and the necessary water-supply 
tank, and shelving for carrying globes. 
bulbs, ete. The ladder may be used in a 
straight forward position for servicing 
trafie lights or lamps suspended in the 
center of the street, and also for lamps 
on arms where no interference is en- 
countered by reason of parked cars. 


Wood Vice-President of 
Illuminating Engineering Society 
L. A. S. Wood, Manager, Lighting Pro- 
ducts Division, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co.. whose headquarters 
are in Cleveland, Ohio, has been elected 
Vice-President of the [luminating En- 
gineering Society. Mr. Wood, an au- 
thority on lighting, is the grandson of 
one of the associates of Michael Faraday, 
British physicist, who invented the dy- 
namo and discovered the principle of 
electromagnetic induction. Mr. Wood 
received his technical education at the 
University of London and entered the 
employ of the Edison Swan United Elec- 
trie Light Co., which introduced incan- 
deseent lighting into Great Britain. In 
1911 he came to America to introduce 
1 type of are lamp and subsequently be- 


WITH 


AUGUST. 


for 


associated 
the West- 
inghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufa 
turing Co. 


came 
with 


New Filtration 
Plant at 
Fargo. N. Dak. 
The city of 
Fargo. N. Dak.. 
has just placed a 
contract with the 
Norwood Engi 
neering 
Florence, Mass.. 
for four 1,000.- 
000-gallon filter 
units, which is 
an addition to its 
present plant 
h ce Norwood 
Engineering Co. 
installed the o1 
iginal filtration 
plant for the city 
of Fargo in 1911. 
In 1922 the city 
added two 1.000.- 
000-gallon units 
to the plant, and 
when this addition is completed the plant 
will have a capacity of 10,000,000 gal 
lons per 24-hour day. The filter plant 
is of the standard mechanical rapid sand 
type, with combined air and water wash. 


THE NEW 


\ New Reciprocating 
Sewage Distributor 

{ new sewage treatment plant unit, 
known as the Link-Belt reciprocating dis- 
tributor, has recently been announced by 
the Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia, Pa. This 
distributor consists of a trough extending 
over the filter bed, carried on trucks at 
beth ends. The trucks run on rails 
mounted on the walls of the filter. \ 
channel runs the entire length of the 
filter bed, and the sewage is syphoned 
from it to the trough of the distributor. 
If the syphon should break. a vacuum 
pump restores it automatically. 

The sewage is distributed by means 
of V notch slots in the trough. Under 
each notch is a spreader plate welded 
to the trough. From the spreader plate 
the sewage drops onto an angle which 
distributes the flow over a uniform area. 
Power is transmitted to the motor by an 
overhead trolley system. The machine 
is automatically reversed by switches at 
beth ends of the filter bed. 


THE NEW LINK-BELT 


SEWAGE 


1933 


A New Saw for a Wide Variety 
of Work 


Through universal angular adjustment 
of the cutting blade and interchangeable 
cutters, the new Multiplex saw made by 
the Red Star Products Corporation, P. O. 
Station D, Cleveland, Ohio, is capable of 
performing nearly all the common torm 
ing, shaping or finishing operations on 
wood as well as the same 
metal, tile. brick, 
variety of other harder substances. Be 
the overhead track on the 
cutting head slides swings from its cen 
ter, which may be at all 
over the work, there is no possible 
right- or left-hand, 
which the 20-inch length of 
track is not available. The table. 
slides in or out, allows the operator to 


operations on 


terra cotta and a 


cause which 


times directly 
angle 
for 
this 
which 


of miter. either 


whol 


i= 


RED STAR MULTIPLEX 
SAW 


keep the track directly centered over the 
work and permits easy adjustment of 
ripping, up to a width of 
inches. 


twenty-one 


The entire machine frame is made of 
certified malleable iron with its bearing 
surfaces ground and hand scraped to as 
The yoke and 


strong aluminum alloy, 


sure accuracy. motor, 
guards are of 
with a dull sand finish. 

Operations which are easily done on 
the Multiplex include ripping, cross-cut 
ting. mitering at any angle, right- or left- 
hand, beveling at any angle, dadoing at 
any angle or ploughing, compound angles 
of miter and bevel of every possible com- 
bination, paneling, molding and routing. 
For cutting metal trim, pipe or conduit, 
or for scoring brick, tile, slate or marble, 
the Multiplex requires only the attach 
ment of the correct type of cutter. and 
sometimes a simple vise for certain metal 

Kither alternating or direct 
may be used. 


shapes. 
current 
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STANDARDIZED 
STEEL BUILDINGS 


with Insulated Walls and Roofs 


: 
SERIES “A’ -Piched Root Types SERIES — Flat Rool Types: 


Truscon now offers unusual values in perma- 
nent, firesafe, standardized buildings, com- 
pletely erected, in sizes, types and arrange- 
ments to meet individual requirements. 


NEW INSULATED WALLS 


Slightly over 1l-inch thick, faced on both sides 
with tough galvanized steel, having great 
structural strength and giving heat and cold 
protection equal to a 12-inch masonry wall. 


NEW INSULATED ROOFS 


Steeldecks, light in weight, insulated to any 
degree and waterproofed. Particularly eco- 
nomical for replacements. 


NEW TYPE STEEL DOORS AND WINDOWS 


Modern types, a convenient size for any open- 
ing, easy to install and to operate. Swing, 
Slide and Folding Doors for heavy duty. 


Write for Literature and Suggestions. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Sales and Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 


RUSCON 
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SPEED 
TRAFFIC 
SAFELY 
with Duers 
Automatic 


Traffie 
Whistle 


Easily attached to your present 
traffic signal system, the DUERS 
Whistle sounds exactly like a 
policeman’s whistle. Its clear, 
sharp blast as the amber light 
comes on makes both driver and 
pedestrian more alert, and speeds 
up the traffic both in starting and 
stopping. 

“A notable advance in automatic 
traffic control,” say leading traf- 
fic engineers. 


Write for illustrated booklet 


DUERS SIGNAL CO. Inc. 


GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 


Save the park budget 
from Weed Waste with 


DOLGE WEED KILLER 


August is the worst month for the worst 

weeds—crab-grass, burdock, Canadian this- 

tle, poison ivy. One simple, easy, inexpen- 
sive application now of the new super-strength Dolge 
Weed Killer will clean every last weed from driveways, 
walks, bridle paths, playgrounds and athletic fields for the 
rest of the season. Attacks the roots and KILLS—even 
the toughest. Cuts down labor hours—saves on the bud- 
get. Write for prices and liberal terms on all-steel sprin- 
kling cart. 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO., WESTPORT, CONN. 


Install Stewart Fence 


Stewart has manufactured Tron 
and Chain Link Wire Fences 
for all purposes for 47 years. 
Such continued success is only 

ible through absolute satis- 
action. When Fencing prob- 
lems arise it is only natural that 
Stewart Fences receive first 
consideration. 

Literature upon request. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
915 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, O. 
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During August we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN CITY. 


4 New Crawler Tractor 

new Allis-Chalmers Model K trac- 
ich has recently been announced 
by the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
( fractor Division, Milwaukee, Wis., 
develops a maximum of 48 drawbar 
horsepower and has a top speed of 4.5 
per hour. At 2.08 miles an hour 
Model K develops 8,750 drawbar 


pounds pull. The 15-inch track shoes 
give a total of 2.010 square inches of 
a k surface in contact with the ground, 


providing ample traction to hold the 
extra power. 

In addition to the new power and 
speed, the drawbar has been specifically 
designed to stand the heavy blows of a 
direct-hitch 7- or 8-yard wagon. Phis 
drawbar also has a wide swing, which 
materially lessens the side draft when 
pulling a blade grader. The engine is 
equipped with inserted valve seats which 
are made of special steel that has a high 
resistance to heat, with the result that 
the engine operates efficiently and valve 
grindings are reduced to a minimum. 


Manufacturing Specification 
Concrete Pipe Locally 

Municipal officials are greatly inter- 
ested today in purchasing home-made 
products, particularly those products 
which insure the maximum use of labor 
from the same community where the tax- 
payers are financing the work. The 
method of setting up transient field 
plants adopted by the Universal Concrete 
Pipe Co., 297 South High Street, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, makes it possible to manu- 
facture concrete pipe locally, using local 
labor and materials. Temporary plants 
are set up in the community served, and 
thus the pipe receives daily inspection 
from the engineer in charge of the work. 

Concrete pipes are used for sewers as 
well as for drainage. There are many 
advantages in using reinforced concrete 
pipe as compared with box culverts and 
small bridges for drainage. The circu- 
lar design gives greater hydraulic ca- 
pacity and tends to be self-cleaning. The 
use of reinforced concrete pipe eliminates 
the necessity of detailing plans or of 
figuring intricate bills of material, steel 
plans, lumber bills, concrete materials. 
and waste incident to a small job. 

The pipe can be installed in winter, 
thus eliminating the protection costs in- 
cident to conerete construction in late 
fall or winter with the heating and can- 


TRANSIENT PLANT FOR MAKING CONCRETE 
PIPE LOCALLY 


Concrete is conveyed by buggy down runway shown 
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vas, and losses due to sudden freshets or 
storms. The immediate availability of the 
pipe provides easy emergency installa- 
tions to take place at wooden or stone 
bridges or culverts near collapse. With 
pipe it is possible to place one half of 
the culvert at one time while traffic pro 
ceeds on the other half, and the speed of 
construction obviates many detours. The 
range of sizes using single, double or 
triple lines of pipe meets practically any 
requirement of capacity. Pipe is ideal. 
for culverts can be extended when the 
road is widened. Installation costs are 
at the minimum, for the weight of con- 
crete pipe is no longer important in com- 
paring them with other types, since the 
Universal Pipe Co. will deliver the pipe 
to the ditch and in some cases will place 
the pipe in the ditch. 


A New Vertical Pump Mounting 

Every engineer and operator of a sew- 
age treatment plant takes pride in a 
genuine construction economy and derives 
satisfaction from a smooth-working instal- 
lation. The new Yeomans-Jeffrey vertical 
centrifugal pump mounting, recently an- 
nounced by Yeomans Bros. Co.. 1433 
Dayton Street, Chicago, Ill., is designed 
to secure those desirable features. 

The assembly comprises a Yeomans 
double Timken roller-bearing pump and 
a standard motor with ball bearings for 
vertical operation. Pump, motor and 
controller are mounted on a heavy chan- 
nel iron base and may be lowered into 
the pit and bolted to the wall as is. 
Where required, guide bearings are 
mounted on brackets on the base. This 
design is limited for the present to Yeo- 
mans 8L6, a pump of 3,000 gpm, and 
smaller pumps. 

Features claimed for this new and 
simplified assembly by the manufacturer 
are that the size of the pump is reduced; 
no heavy floor slab is needed for the 
motor support; grating may be used, pro- 
viding ventilation and easy access: no 
motor base plates, no concrete piers for 
pumps, no I beams across the pit are 
needed; there is no assembling of parts 
on the job; vibration is eliminated by the 
rigid bearing support and by proper as- 
sembly at the factory; the rigid bearing 
brings higher shaft speeds and lower 
motor costs; flexibility for assembling 
pipe joints is allowed for by lug spacers 
on the channel iron mounting and all 
working parts, valves, and suction and 
discharge pipe are easily accessible. 


A New Speedy Coupling 
for Hose Lines 

A new device has been pat- 
tented which will greatly re- 
duce the time required to couple 
a line of hose to a fire hydrant 
or to join any two lengths of 
hose together. This coupling 
is the result of the work of for- 
mer Chief Engineer Theodore 
Slovinski of the Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, Fire Department and 
is being marketed by the Quick- 
Hitch Coupling Co., New York. 
The Quick-Hitch coupling can 
instantly be attached to a con- 
nection, no matter how badly 


the thread may have been damaged 
This feature eliminates the necessity of 
having to change a hydrant connection 
because the hydrant thread may have 
been damaged by street cleaners or by 
any one else hammering the thread. 
This coupling can be attached to a 
hydrant or hose by one man with a fra 


tion of a turn and made rigid and leak 


proof without any tools. It makes a 
watertight connection that been 
tested to withstand a pressure of more 


greatly in 
excess of the requirements of any high 
pressure system. It 
hooked to center 
Siamese, without removing an end. 

The lugs on the Quick-Hitch coupling 
do not catch on any stairway, 
molding, window-sill or other projection 
when the hose is being dragged into use. 
\ test recently made in New York with 
this coupling proved that it cannot be 
disconnected when used on 
lines, even when the hose is dragged over 
rough street pavements. There 
moving parts or adjustments to be made. 
It is fool-proof, ready to use, and is not 
affected by snow or ice. Two lengths of 
can be connected in the dark or 
under water in a flooded cellar easily. 


than 850 pounds, which is 
can be speedily 
connection of a 


cornice, 


come hose 


are ho 
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Cement-lined Steel Pipe 

A cement lining for steel pipe which 
has only about one-third the solubility of 
ordinary portland cement mixtures and 
which is cured by special methods which, 
combined with the chemical composition, 
result in a minimum of shrinkage during 
setting, has been developed by the Na- 
tional Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., under 
the name Duroline. The pipe to be lined 
is produced from high quality steel such 
as is used for regular black or galvanized 
National wrought pipe. In the composite 
lined product the sole purpose of the 
Duroline is to protect the metal from 
corrosion, while the metal, in turn, sup- 
plies the necessary strength and protects 
the lining from mechanical damage. 
Careful manufacture and inspection of 
the pipe is important, since this 
insures a strong, dependable, protective 
sheath for the lining which enables the 
letter to function effectively. 

Cement linings protect the pipe in two 
ways: first, by the alkalinity of the lime 
in the cement next to the metal, and 
second, by the blanketing action of the 
cement layer. While the protection is 
dependent upon both of these principles, 
laboratory studies of the condition of 
cement linings after use and of the action 
of inert silica sand layers on metal sur- 
faces exposed to hot-water corrosion, in- 
dicate that over long periods of time the 
blanketing action is the more important. 
Duroline was developed as a material of 
low-lime and high-silica content that is 
primarily resistant, in thin layer form, 
to the corrosive action of water. The use 
of couplings and fittings lined with Duro- 
line is recommended on all installations, 
although lead linings may be used when 
the ends of the pipe are properly faced, ; 
or when preferred because of other rea- 
Duroline pipe can be cut in the 
field with any good wheel, a square end 
or a machine cutter. 
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Be Ready 


to carry out your plans 
for Bituminous 
Road Construction 


If your city plans to carry out road work 
under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, it’s important that you know what 
equipment you will need. 


The Littleford line of equipment is de- 
signed for construction and maintenance 
of bituminous roads. It includes Pressure 
Distributors, Supply Tanks, Tar and 
Asphalt Kettles, Surface Heaters, and 
many other outfits necessary to an efficient 
highway department. 


Get complete information now. 
Write for our general catalog 
look through it—pick out the 
equipment you need—get prices. 
Then you'll be ready to act 
quickly. 


THE AMERICAN ' 


You can make quick work of dusty roads with the Littleford Pressur, 
Distributor. Made in sizes from 300 to 1500 gallons. Complei 
information sent on request. 


ATTLEFORD 


Vhaintenance Equipment 
SINCE 1900 


ROAD ROLLERS, CRUSHING & SCREENING GRADER 
SWEEPERS & SPRINKLERS ROAD GRADERS. ELEVATING GRADERS, SHON 


Are you READY 


for this new work? 


Federal and State programs are 
rapidly getting under way. Surveys 
show that many primary and sec- 
ondary road improvements are 
planned with black-top surfaces. 
To be ready for this work, you 
should have the latest informa- 
tion on Austin-Western Portable 
Crushing Plants, Bituminous Dis- 
tributors, and Road Rollers. Use 
the coupon below. 


Do you mention THe American City? Please do. 
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A New Pneumatic-Tired Enclosed- 


Gear Mower 

| recently developed McCormick- 
Decring enclosed-gear mower, which has 
bee favorably received by farmers 
everywhere, is also a useful piece of 
equipment for town, county and _ state 


highway departments for cutting weeds 
along the shoulders of roads. The new 
mower. which is made by the Inter- 
national Harvester: Co., Chicago, IIl., has 
certain automotive principles incor- 
porated in its design and construction 


causing it to operate with notable 


smoothness and lack of noise. 


This new Number 7 enclosed gear may 
now be provided with balloon-type rub- 
ber-tired wheels for mowing shoulders 
along hard-surfaced highways. The bal- 
loon tires are 5.25 x 21 in size and fit 
over conventional automobile-type rims, 
and are secured by locking lugs attached 
to each spoke. This makes removal of 
the tires as simple as on an automobile. 
Each wheel is provided with a special 
split hub which makes it easy to slip 
the wheel onto the axle shaft. After be 
ing put in place, the wheel is clamped 
tightly around the axle by four bolts 
through the hub. The ratchets of the 
enclosed-gear mower are inside a gear 
box filled with oil. The main axle, to 
which the wheels are solidly keyed, is 
made in two sections, and these are con- 
nected by a differential arrangement in- 
side the gear box. With the wheels keyed 
directly to the axle, end play and wab- 
bling are eliminated. 


Music Controls Fountains 


Singing color fountains controlled by 
strains of mysterious music which auto- 
matically regulates the flow of water and 
bathes each jet in colored light of 
changing hues corresponding to the 
rhythm, the mood and the tonal volume 
of the music, have been developed by the 
RCA Victor Co. laboratories and oper- 
ated for the first time at the Firestone 
exhibit of the Chicago World’s Fair. 

The operation of this unusual spec- 
tacle is made possible by vacuum tube 
relays in a “link circuit” which have 
the faculty of changing the electrical im- 
pulses produced by sound into light or 
mechanical motion. By this means, the 
tonal frequencies are separated electric- 
ally into groups so that each will auto- 
matically correspond to a given color 
combination. The singing color fountain 
utilizes the same fundamental principles 
as an automatic color organ device de- 
veloped by the same laboratories in 


Camden. N. J.. which translates music 
into terms of colored light that may. be 
projected on the walls of an auditorium 
in changing patterns. This color organ 
is also to be seen at the Chicago Fair in 
the RCA Victor exhibit of “Modern Mir- 
acles of Science,” at Radio Hall. 

The electrical control apparatus is lo- 
cated in the main building of the Fire- 
stone exhibit. From there an engineer 
controls the reproducing and amplifying 
mechanism which automatically produces 
the color and motion effects on the foun- 
tains outside. There are six fountains 
situated in a 100-foot pool of water, sur- 
rounded by beautifully terraced walks. 
Each jet is capable of spurting water to 
a height of 20 feet. Powerful colored 
light projectors hidden near the surface 
of the pool are automatically operated 
and controlled by the music, which also 
controls the water pressure of each foun- 
tain. As the music swells to a crescendo 
of volume and power, the colored hues 
reflected on the fountain deepen and the 
water wells up to its highest projection. 
When the music is light and airy, the 
fountain jets seem to dance in time with 
the music, and the colors reflected on 
the moving water columns melt in and 
out in changing patterns of light. Simi- 
larly, the voice of a soloist or of a chorus 
can produce the same effects. 


A New 35-HP Diesel-Powered 
Tractor 

Although the diesel Thirty-Five tractor 
just announced by the Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co., Peoria, Ill, contains many inter- 
esting features, it is really new in name 
only, since it brings the established Cat- 
erpillar diesel engine to the chassis of 
the Thirty-Five tractor. Even the en- 
gine is not new, since it differs only in 
horsepower and number of cylinders 
from the engine used in the Caterpillar 
diesel Seventy-Five and diesel Fifty trac- 
tors which have been in the field for 
many months. The engine in the diesel 
Thirty-Five has the same bore and stroke, 
bearings, cylinder liners, connecting rods, 
pistons, wrist pins, front end drive, gov- 
ernor, fuel injection pumps, valves and 
valve_mechanism that are used on the 
two larger tractors. 

Full force feed lubrication, a balanced 
crankshaft supported by four large 
main bearings, four for- 
ward speeds ranging from 
1.7 to 4.6 miles per hour. 
and 13,900 pounds of 
weight balanced by ap- 
proximately 2,000 square 
inches of traction, are some 
of the other outstanding 
features of diesel- 
powered crawler tractor. 
The standard machine has 
a 53-inch tread from center 
to center of the 14inch 
tracks, and wide-gage mod- 
els with a 74inch tread 
and track shoes of various 
widths are available for 
use on soft ground or steep 
hillsides. Positive starting 
under all conditions is as- 
sured by an auxiliary gaso- 


INTERIOR OF 
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line engine mounted on the left side of 
the block which cranks the diesel engine 
through a Bendix, the arrangement used 
on the other Caterpillar diesels. 


Chapman Absorbs Automatic 
Cone Valve Co. 


The Chapman Valve Manufacturing Co., 
Indian Orchard, Mass., and the Automatic 
Cone Valve Co., of Mattoon, IIL, have 
made an agreement whereby the Chap- 
man Valve Manufacturing Co. has been 
<iven the exclusive right and license to 
the manufacture and sale of all products 
heretofore manufactured by the Auto 
matic Cone Valve Co. 

The entire personnel of the Automatic 
Cone Valve Co. has been retained by the 
Chapman Valve Manufacturing Co. 
David D. Goldberg, previously General 
Manager of the Automatic Cone Valve 
Co., will have direct charge of all Cone 
Valve sales work and engineering design 
at the home offices of the Chapman Valve 
Manufacturing Co., Indian Orchard, 


Alloy Pipe for Digester Heaters 
in Sewage Plants 

Almost a mile of 24%- and 4-inch Ton- 
can lron pipe was installed in the heating 
coils of the four sludge digesters of the 
new Grand Rapids, Mich., sewage treat- 
ment plant. Hot water at about 150 de 
grees within the pipe supplies heat to 
keep the sludge at the best temperature 
for digestion and the production of 
methane gas, which is used efficiently at 
this plant for the operation of a gas en 
gine and also as a drier for processing 


the sludge to produce a fertilizer. The 
sewage sludge on the outside of these 


pipes has untold corrosive variables in 
continuous agitation covering the outside 
pipe wall. The iron, copper, molybdenum 
alloy pipe known as Toncan Iron pipe, 
produced by the Republic Steel Corpora 
tion, Youngstown, Ohio, was installed in 
these digesters and has shown no de 
terioration inside or outside. The general 
contractor for this work was A. A. Alex 
ander & Repass Bros., Des Moines, lowa; 
the consulting engineers were Pearse, 
Greeley & Hanson, Chicago, Ill.; and 
James R. Rumsey, now superintendent of 
the plant, was city construction engineer. 


THE 


THE DIGESTER OF 
GRAND RAPIDS PLANT 
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"GENERAL ILLUMINATION co. L Y S N S 
Cincinnati, Ohio + Carew. Tower 
LOOKING AHEAD 
f Advancements in the art of Street Lighting will 
Me a be among the important topics for discussion 


by America’s foremost lighting authorities this 
month at the National Convention of the Illum- 
inating Engineering Society. These develop- 
ments may benefit your program for adequate 
lighting. Our engineers will be glad to ac- 
quaint you with the newest developments in 
street and highway illumination, and suggest 
economical methods for adapting them to 
your lighting program. General Illumination 
Engineering Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


will help you to 
—Reduce Accidents 
—Beautify Your City 


—Make Permanent |m- 
provements 


—Control Traffic 


Write for 1933 Catalog 


LYLE SIGNS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


LIGHTING EXPERTS SELLING NOTHING BUT SERVICE 


No better time than now | Portable Asphalt Maintenance Plants 
) TO FENCE A PORTABLE UNIT WITH A CAPACITY 


OF 400 YARDS PER DAY 
your school yards and playgrounds... 


ACCURATE CONTROL OF MATERIALS 
ASSURING ACCURATE MIXTURE TO 
COMPLY WITH ANY STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 


Send for Bulletin R-400 
HETHERINGTON & BERNER INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Stationary — Railway — Portable and Semi-Pertable Plants 


A ROYAL WELCOME 
In New York 


& 
OOO 


Prices are lower than they are great strength and resistance 
ever likely to be again. It is to corrosion, it may be regarded 
good business to buy now. as a permanent improvement. 


Pittsburgh Chain-Link Fence is We will be glad to furnish a 
the ideal enclosure for schools careful estimate of cost of fenc- 
and playgrounds. Because of its ing any piece of property. 


Pittsburgh Fence 
| PITTSBURGH STEEL Co. "22%" 


Do You Want Prices 
on Anything? 


Readers of THE AMERICAN CITY desiring to secure 


catalog or price lists on any sort of machinery equip- 


Right in the center of things... The 
LINCOLN .. . excellent in service . . . cordial 
in tone . . . offers 1,400 sunlit rooms, each 
with radio, servidor and bath-with-shower! 

Also . . . delicious food at sensible prices in 
the NEW Dining Room, Grill and Cafeteria. 


$2.50 Single ° $3.50 Double 
JOHN T. WEST, General Manager 


HOTEL LINCOLN 


44th to 45th Street — 8th Avenue 
NEW YORK 


ment or supplies for municipal or county work are 
invited to state their wishes to the Catalog and Price 
List Department, The American City, 470 Fourth Ave., 
New York. One letter to us will secure you the infor- 


mation you desire free of all charge, and at a con- 


siderable saving of time and correspondence. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City. 
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A Section of The American City 
Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways, 
Bridges, Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks, 
and the Floodlighting of Public Buildings 


Landseape Lighting in Public Parks* 


By D. W. ATWATER 


Westinghouse Lamp Company, Bloomfield, N. J. 


S the “estates” of the majority, pub- 
A lic parks are the only places for 

many city folk to get out into the 
open to enjoy nature. We have grown 
accustomed to enjoying the beauty of 
the outdoors by day. The working classes, 
however, have little time for this sort of 
recreation during the week, since the 
evening twilight affords little illumina- 
tion. Landscape lighting in our parks for 
night-time enjoyment would correct this 
condition. As to the feasibility of the 
practice, a growing interest in the light- 
ing of parks and of flower gardens on 
large private estates is proof of its ar- 
tistic possibilities. 

Floodlighting, as a means of extending 
the useful hours of daylight into the 
night, is not new to city managers and 
park commissioners who have had to 
illuminate playgrounds. municipal ath- 
letic fields, and similar areas for use 
after dark. Landscape lighting, as it ap- 
plies to public parks, is really nothing 
but floodlighting, though perhaps more 
delicate in its effect. flood- 
lighting installations of a civie nature, 


Numerous 


such as the illumination of city-owned 
historic spots and natural wonders, may 
be classed as landscape lighting. Flow- 
ers, trees, and shrubbery possess a char- 
acteristic beauty under artificial illumin- 
ation, an effect that might even be classed 
as individual in comparison with their 
appearance by day. When so much time 
and money are spent in creating exten- 
sive floral layouts in our parks, it does 
seem a loss to let their beauty go to 
waste after sunset. 


Two Classes of Landseape Lighting 


Landscape lighting divides itself into 
wo classes, the permanent and the tem- 
porary. The permanent is used to illum- 
nate groups of trees or shrubbery for 
rMtended periods, perhaps all summer 
ng. and consequently requires a fixed 


"See also the front cover of this issue. 


installation of lighting equipment. In the 
temporary class, the illumination is usu- 
ally directed onto a bed of flowers which 
bloom for perhaps only a week, or on 
various trees which are dressed in blos- 
for a short time For tem- 
porary lighting the equipment must be 
portable, easy to install, easy to 
mantle. 


soms only. 


dis- 


Where landscape lighting calls for a 
installation, the 
group of trees or shrubbery may 
the background for a flower-bed or an 
expanse of green. 


permanent illuminated 


form 


poplars, weeping willows, or 
characteristic small leaves make excel- 
lent subjects for this kind of landscape 
lighting effect. In dense foliage the light 
is reflected again and again and contrib- 
utes to a diffusion that lends an appear- 
ance of solidity to the tree when viewed 
from a distance. 


The lighting of trees is an art in it- 


If the trees are silver 
elms, the 


self. Where 


individual 


illuminated for its 
the light should be 
projected up through the branches. In 
this case the projectors should be placed 
on the ground near the trunk or attached 
to the lower limbs so that the light beams 
travel vertically. If the light sources are 
located the they 
effective in covering the whole tree with 


one 1s 


beauty, 


within tree, are more 
For the lighting of 
200-watt 


proy ide 


a luminous sheen. 


individual trees, three 


floodlighting 


two ofr 
projectors will 
ample illumination to give an impressive 


effect. 
In illuminating a 


artistic 
group of trees or 
shrubbery which forms a background for 
a green or a flower-bed, and which will 
be viewed from a distance, the light may 
be applied from either of two directions. 
It may be projected from the front so as 
to illuminate the side in view, or from 
the the 


vide an impressive luminous background. 


rear. In either case trees 


pro 


4 CONTINUOUS LAGOON ALSO LENDS ITSELF TO A_ BEAUTIFUL 


LUMINOUS EFFECT WITH 
A fascinating glow emanates to light 


this instance 250-watt 


UNDER-WATER 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


the surrounding shr y 
Aqualux projectors are submerged 5 


Q 
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| 
nd foliage. In 
feet apart 
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aid THE AMERICAN 


Head-lights 
street lights? 


Dark streets— and danger? Or well-lighted streets — and safety? Street lighting makes all the 


difference between these two. @, Cold figures tell the story quickly enough. Over 17 per cent of 
all night street accidents have been traced to poor lighting. These accidents cost, annually, over 
$54,000,000 more than the total street lighting bill of the entire country. Don’t depend on 
head-lights. @, Good street lighting pays. It pays, too, in increased business . .. decreased crime .. 

| faster moving traffic. It improves the day-time appearance of a city. It fosters civic pride. @, But 
economic and efficient installation of street lighting requires careful planning. Correct standards 
must be selected. Original and maintenance costs must be weighed. 

Naturally, complex problems arise ...Graybar’s experienced light- Grayb aR 
ing specialists are always ready to help you solve these problems. STREET LIGHTING 


OFFICES IN 73 PRINCIPAL CITIES. EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. 


During August we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN City. 
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Fr projection creates a solid back- 
|. while rear projection produces a 
sill tte effect. Though such land- 
lighting is effective all summer, it 
st impressive in the fall when the 
leaves are turning red, yellow, and brown, 
with their many combinations. 
In all landscape lighting it is desir- 
to conceal the light sources so that 
they are not visible by day. When the 
licht is thrown onto trees from a dis- 
tance. the projectors may be concealed 
in shrubbery close by. For the installa- 
tion on individual trees, mounting the 
projectors on the limbs conceals them in 
the branches. It is necessary in some 
locations to place projectors in open 
view in order to obtain a certain lighting 
effect. Shrubbery or small evergreens are 
often planted especially to conceal the 
projectors in such installations. 


New Beauty of Color in Flowers 


The beauty of large flower-beds and 
the blossoms of certain trees perhaps pro- 
vides the central appeal to park visitors. 
In spring the brilliant yellow of For- 
sythia. the varied colors of tulips, and 
the profuse blossoms of magnolia and 
dogwood trees have a magnetic effect 
upon the lover of nature, but, ordinarily, 
to satisfy his desire for these beautiful 
sights he must wait until the week-end. 
Working during the day prevents his 
visits to the park on week-day evenings 
before darkness settles in. 

The flowers which bloom in the spring 
offer an ideal subject for temporary land- 
scape lighting. In illuminating flower- 
beds. the purpose is to make them clearly 
visible so that they may flaunt their 
colors just as though it were daylight. 
The light sources, therefore, should be 
located so that they distribute their 
beams evenly over the surface of the 
flower-bed. 

When the flowers in one location begin 
to lose their attractiveness, the lighting 
equipment may be moved to another lo- 
cation. Throughout the entire summer 
landscape lighting may follow the bloom- 
ing of various species of flowers. 

Statues and monuments often form the 
axis of an elaborate flower planting. In 
such instances the lighting must be pro- 
jected onto the statue as well as the 
flowers. The light may come from pro- 
jectors in nearby trees so as to illuminate 
the flower-bed and statue all in one. An- 
other way is to light the statue from 
projectors located at its base, with light 
for the flowers coming from distant pro- 
jectors, 

Fountains and pools are often centers 
of interest in landscape settings. An at- 
tractive effect may be obtained by trans- 
forming the water of a pool or fountain 
into a luminous liquid. Watertight light- 
ing units, such as Aqualux projectors, 
are designed especially for this kind of 
lighting and may be submerged in pools 


and fountains. Where they are used in 
a lily pond, for example, the lily pads 
are silhouetted to create a most attrac- 
tive effect and at the same time serve to 
conceal the light sources. 


Color Lighting Should Be Restricted 


The primary purpose of landscape 
lighting is to preserve the true appear 
ance of nature. For this reason theatri- 
cal effects, obtained by the use of pure 
colors, such as red, blue. and green, have 
no place in the general lighting of flow- 
ers and trees in parks. They produce 
an unnatural appearance, detracting from 
real beauty and tending toward a garish- 
ness that defeats the original purpose. 
Color lighting, therefore, should be con- 
fined principally to under-water effects. 
Fountains, pools, lagoons, offer wonder- 
ful opportunities for both still and mo- 
bile color effects. 

Even unmodified incandescent light is 
frequently undesirable because its red 
and yellow rays tend to destroy the na- 
tural colors of outdoor gardens. It gives 
a rusty appearance to the foliage of 
trees, for example. With flowers it tends 
to emphasize the yellows and reds and 
to subdue the blues and purples. 

Slightly modifying the light by pass- 
ing it through various mediums tends to 
correct these unnatural effects. The use 
of daylight-blue lamps or lenses brings 
out the vivid natural color of flowers, 


Mechanical Base 


Street Series 


HE development of a mechanical 

base for incandescent lamps. which 

earlier this year was announced by 
the Westinghouse Lamp Co.. Bloomfield, 
N. J.. as available only in high-wattage 
types, has now been extended to the 15- 
and 20-ampere, 4,000-, 6,000-, 10,000-, 
and 15,000-lumen street series lamps. 
Thus the weakest link in lamp design 
has been strengthened after years of ex 
perimental and development work by the 
Mazda lamp manufacturers. 

The mechanical base will be of great 
value in reducing lamp failure as a 
result of loose bases caused by deteri- 
oration of the 
conditions of excessive heat and abnor- 


basing cement under 


mal vibration. In street lighting such 
conditions sometimes preyail in globes 
and refractors which confine the heat. 
The mechanical base will further elimi- 
nate the time and trouble that main- 
tenance men experience in trying to re- 
move bases which have come loose from 
the lamp. The number of sockets ruined 
in this work should decrease as the me- 
chanical base lamp finds wide adoption. 

The mechanical base is simple in de- 
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and special pale-green glass will screen 
out enough of the red and yellow rays 
from an incandescent lamp to give green 
foliage a natural and pleasing appear 
ance, 

Very striking effects, closely approach 
ing moonlight, result from the use of 
double-thickness, signal-green sheet glass. 
It gives light of a pale green tint, and 
adds emphasis to the natural green of 
foliage. Daylight-blue lamps may also 
be used for this purpose. 

The light sources for lands ape light 
ing can be selected from the low-wattage 
units of floodlighting equipment available 
today, ranging from the 250-watt sizes 
downward. The larger projectors are 
often difficult to conceal and for that 
reason are not always suited to the par 
ticular landscape lighting application at 
hand. Smaller projectors also provide 
greater flexibility in lighting, particu- 
larly for temporary installations, because 
it is easier to install and conceal small 
projectors. 

Electrical supply for landscape light 
ing may be taken from the lighting sys 
tems along pathways and drives in the 
parks. So thoroughly do these spread a 
network over the park that flower light- 
ing installations may be placed in almost 


iny desirable location, using rubber-cov- 
ered extension cable to obtain a current 
supply from a nearby line. 


Lamps 


/\ 


PUTTING THE MECHANICAL BASE 


IN POSITION 


sign, consisting of a ferrule of eraydo 
metal and a standard mogul base. The 
ferrule is placed inside the base, and both 
are slipped over the neck of the bulb. 
then clamped into slight indentations 
molded in the glass until a tight fit is 
obtained. One lead-wire projects straight 
through the button of the base, and the 
other is turned up into a groove along 
the glass neck. After the base is clamped 
tight, the ends of the 
welded to the base. 


lead-wires are 


/\ 
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Wages and Hours 
of Common 
Street Laborers 


based on 

ceived by the Federal 
Labor Statistics 2,733 
towns, in reply to questionnaires mailed 
1932, as to 


common 


reports re- 
Bureau of 
from cities and 
under date of December 12, 
and labor of 
laborers entering the employ of 
the municipality in 1932, in the 
Monthly Labor 1933. 


Usually, it is explained, higher rates are 


wages hours of 
street 
appear 
Review for July, 
paid after a period of service, but no 
request The 
inquiry applied only to workers employed 
the city in constructing, re- 


was made for such rates. 


directly by 
pairing, and cleaning streets, and not to 
workers hired by contractors. 

Owing to economic conditions, street 
work in a large number of cities and 
towns has been very irregular, many 
workers being given much less than full- 
Quite a number of munici- 


“welfare” 


time work. 


palities reported employing 
labor, and labor from the ranks of the 
unemployed, usually at a lower rate and 
on short hours. Such rates were not tabu- 
lated. Only the regular standard rate 
has been used. 

The article lists as Table I wage rates 
in cities of 50,000 population and over. 

Table 2 number of muni- 
cipalities wage 
rate, by state and population group. The 


shows the 
paying each classified 
total number of cities in each classified 
wage group and the per cent that these 
form of all cities reporting are shown in 
the small section of this table which is 
here reproduced. 

Table 3 shows the number and _ per 
of cities in the United States re- 
porting as paying each classified hourly 
rate of pay in 1932, 
October, 1928. The cumulative percent- 
ages indicate the general decrease that 


cent 


December, and in 


has taken place in wage rates for this 
labor. 1928 only 7.1 
per cent of the cities paid less than 25 
cents per hour, while in 1932, 15.3 per 
cent paid less than that amount. During 
the same period the proportion of cities 


class of Thus in 


paying less than 50 cents per hour rose 

from 64.2 to 76.8 per cent. 
Table 4, of which the final 

only is reproduced, classifies the 


section 
here 
number of cities in each state according 
to the regular scheduled full-time work- 
The 
municipalities in turn are classified by 
Of the 2.733 cities and towns re- 
1121, or 41 per had a 


ing hours of their street laborers. 


size. 


porting, cent, 


regular full-time week of 48 hours, 28 
per cent a week of less than 48 hours. 
and 31 per cent a week of more than 48 
hours. 


Taste 2.—CLASSIFIED ENTRANCE WAGE RATES PER HOUR, AS OF DECEMBER 10", 
FOR UNSKILLED STREET LABOR, BY STATES AND BY CITIES OF CLASSIFIED 


SIZE 


Number of cities in which hourly rates (in cents) were— 


Num- 

population | ber 12% 15 |174%4| 20 | 25 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 45 | 50 | 55 | 60 | 70 | 80 

of cities as of 1930 of |Un and | and | and |and/and/and/and|and/and|and/and/and/and/and 
cities | der un- | un- | un- |un-|un-jun-|un-|un-|Uun-|Un-jun-juNn-Jun-} un 

10 der | der | der | der | der | der | der| der | der | der | der | der| der |der 

: 30 | 35 | 40 | 45 | 50 | 55 | 0 | 70 80 | 85 

100,000 and over... 90 |.- 3| 6| 5/15] a}... 
50,000 to 100,000....| 97 | 5] 7/10) 21] 4] 
25,000 to 50,000_. 9 | 14] 23 | 34/17) 43]711/13] 3 1 
10,000 to 25,000.....| 534 i 24 | 53 | 77 |114| 53 | 96| 24/34] 2] 
2,500 to 10,000...... 1,835 | 18 205 |286 |272 |306 | 99 |219 | 46] 55 7 Si 
733 | 19 246 |366 |389 |195 |406 | 90 [125 


* Less than 1 percent. 


TaBLE 3.—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF CITIES PAYING EACH CLASSIFIED HOURLY 
RATE FOR UNSKILLED STREET LABOR IN DECEMBER 1932 AND OCTOBER 1928 


Cumulative percent of 
Number of cities cities 
Classified rates per hour 
December | October | December; October 
1932 1928 1932 1928 
20 and under 25 cents 123 119 15.3 7.1 
25 and under 30 cents. 246 | 195 24.3 14.6 
30 and under 35 cents 366 | 201 | 37.7 22. 2 
35 and under 40 cents 389 | 313 | 51.9 34. 1 
40 and under 45 cents 485 | 593 | 69. 6 56. 7 
45 and under 50 cents 195 198 76.8 64. 2 
50 and under 55 cents__- 406 553 91. 6 | 85.3 
55 and under 60 cents-_-. 90 154 | 94.9 91.2 
60 and under 70 cents. 125 194 99.5 98. 6 
70 and under 80 cents. | 13 35 100. 0 99.9 
| 1 3 100. 0 100, 0 
2, 733 | |--- 


TABLE 4.—CLASSIFIED REGULAR FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK AS OF DECEMBER 
1932 FOR UNSKILLED STREET LABORERS, BY STATES AND BY CITIES OF CLASSI- 


FIED SIZE 


Number of cities having a regular full-time working week of— 


Num- Over 
popula- |" her | 40 
tion of cities as of | and | 44 
Bo er 
cities} “40 |bours| |hours 
hours 44 
hours 
100,000 and over 90 3 | 17 |.----- 24 
50,000 to 100,000..| 97) 4) 7 28 
25,000 to 50,000 177 4 16 " 51 
10,000 to 25,000...| 534 13 | 7 4 as 
2,500 to 10,000... 835 19 61 3 220 
Total.......... 2,733} 43} 138 7} 421) 155 
Percent | 100 | 5 


6 


Over Over 
48 55 
48 and 54 55 and 60 Over 
un- un- 60 
hours der hours) hours der hours hours 
54 60 
hours hours 
= 
56 13 ll 6 |. _ 
49 41 18 ll 19 1 
795 155 7 101 162 5 
1,121} 227} 265| 128| 34] 188| 6 
8 | 10| 5 | 1} 7) @ 


1 Less than | percent. 


TABLE 5.—NUMBE 
FULL-TIME WE 
CEMBER 1932 AND OCTOBER 1928 


AND PERCENT OF CITIES WITH EACH CLASSIFIED REGULAR 
EKLY WORKING HOURS FOR UNSKILLED STREET LABOR IN DE- 


Number of cities 


| Cumulative percent of 


cities 
Classitied full-time hours per week 
December , October | December | October 
1932 | 1928 1932 | 1928 
Under 40__. 43 | 
40 | 138 6.6 | : 
A 7 17 6.9 0.3 
aid 421 | 238 22.3 9.4 
Over 44 and under 48_..._.......-...... 155 109 28. 0 13.5 
| 1, 121 1, 053 69.0 53.7 
Over 48 and under 54 | 227 282 77.3 64.5 
265 378 87.0 78.9 
128 | 154 91.7 84.8 
34 49 92.9 86. 
_. 188 347 99.8 99.9 
6 | 2 100.0 100. 0 


|_| 
| = 
1 Tabulsted in Bulletin No. 484 as under 44 hours. . 
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